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XIV.—THE DISCOURSES OF SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS 


The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds formulate a the- 
ory of painting which elevates that art to a kinship with 
the then more firmly established art of poetry. On the 
ground that painting is no mere handicraft, the great pres- 
ident of the Royal Academy recommended to his pupils 
“not the industry of the hands, but of the mind,” and in- 
sisted that a successful painter “ stands in need of more 
knowledge than is to be picked off his palette.”! This 
general assertion is then amplified, in one of the most sig- 
nificant passages of the lectures. “ Every man,”’ Reynolds 
continued, “ whose business is description, ought to be tol- 
erably conversant with the poets, . . . that he may imbibe 
a poetical spirit, and enlarge his stock of ideas. He ought 
not to be wholly unacquainted with that part of philoso- 
phy which gives an insight into human nature. . . . He 
ought to know something concerning the mind, as well as 
a great deal concerning the body of man.” 


Discourses, VII, pp. 91-92. 
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To attain this degree of general culture, the young artist 
was warned not to sacrifice excellence in the technique of 
his own particular art; reading should be only “ the fav- 
ourite recreation of his leisure hours.” But this actual 
study could be supplemented, without sacrifice of time, by 
“ the conversation of learned and ingenious men.” “ There 
are many such men in this age,” Reynolds declared, who 
“will be pleased with communicating their ideas to artists, 
when they see them curious and docile, if they are treated 
with that respect and deference which is so justly their 
due.” * Through such help the young student may indi- 
rectly acquire the learning that he needs for the formation 
of a “ rational and systematic taste.” 

It is chiefly this suggestion of means that gives a touch 
of personality to the painter’s words. Reynolds’s prede- 
cessor, Jonathan Richardson, had mapped out an even 
more formidable course of study for the young artist. 
Reynolds, however, speaks from actual experience. Is not 
this suggestion virtually an admission of what he himself, 
with his meagre schooling, had learned through converse 
with friends in the London clubs? At the Turk’s Head 
Tavern on Fleet Street he often saw one such man of let- 
ters claim respect and deference as his due. It may be 
that Reynolds in these words slyly alluded to the dictator- 
ial ways of his friend, Johnson, which are so wittily 
travestied in one of the painter’s Dialogues. But in all 
seriousness Reynoids acknowledged his friend’s aid. 
“Whatever merit they may have,” he once remarked of 
his lectures, “‘ must be imputed, in a great measure, to the 
education which I may be said to have had under Dr. 
Johnson. I do not mean to say, though ‘| -ertainly would 
be to the credit of these Discourses if I .vald say it with 


? Ibid., p. 92. 
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truth, that he contributed even a single sentiment to them; 
but he qualified my mind to think justly.” * This admis- 
sion is virtually confirmed by Burke, who wrote to Malone: 
“ You state very properly how much Reynolds owed to the 
writings and conversation of Johnson; and nothing shows 
more the greatness of Sir Joshua’s parts than his taking 
advantage of both, and making some application of them to 
his profession.”’ * 

Neither Burke, then, nor any other member of the liter- 
ary club would have been surprised to hear Johnson ex- 
claim, as he once did, ** I think I might as well have said 
this myself.” ° In fact, the voice of Johnson is often audi- 
ble in the Discourses. Reynolds, for example, has no pa- 
tience with artists who attend * to times and seasons when 
the imagination shoots with the greatest vigour, whether at 
the summer solstice or the vernal equinox.” ® A reader 
of Johnson remembers that Milton’s * vein never happily 
flowed but from the Autumnal Equinox to the Vernal,” 
and that “aman may write at any time, if he will set 
himself doggedly to it.”’° Similarly, the positive dicta in 
Rasselas on the choice of life are mildly reflected in Rey- 
nolds’s words, “ they proceed upon a false supposition of 
life; as if we possessed not only a power over events and 
circumstances, but had a greater power over ourselves 
than I believe any of us will be found to possess.” * Or, 
again, after reading Johnson’s harsh judgment of Lyctdas 
for its pastoral fiction, one will find an especial interest 
in Reynolds’s opinion: “ It appears to me, that such con- 
duet is no less absurd, than if a plain man, giving a rela- 


® Boswell’s Life, ed. G. B. Hill, m1, p. 420. 

*Ibid., 1, p. 284, n. 

° Jbid., Iv, p. 370. 

®* Discourses, vu, p. 93. Boswell, 1, p. 235. 

* Discourses, X11, p. 176. Rasselas, chaps. XVI, XX. 
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tion of real distress occasioned by an inundation accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning, should, instead of 
simply relating the event, take it into his head, in order 
to give a grace to his narration, to talk of Jupiter Plu- 
vius, or Jupiter and his thunder bolts, or any other figura- 
tive idea.” * So the firmer thread of Johnson’s thought 
is woven with Reynolds’s own opinions. Consequently, the 
statement is often made that the great dictator aided the 
painter very materially in the composition of the Dis- 
courses. 

This view has usually been accepted without challenge 
by all who remember Reynolds’s inadequate literary train- 
ing and his greater deftness with the brush than with the 
pen. The painter, however, expressly declared that he re- 
ceived no such assistance. Johnson may have composed 
the dedication to the king for the edition of 1778, but be- 
yond that he could hardly go. He knew so little of the 
theory of painting that he wondered at its affording ma- 
terial for a treatise so large as Richardson’s, and, if stories 
by Hawkins and Mrs, Piozzi are to be trusted, he felt no 
westhetic pleasure in the art.° His serious judgment, one 
fancies, was expressed in the single statement, “ painting, 
Sir, can illustrate, but cannot inform.” In this terse 
declaration is embraced all that critics like Lord Shaftes- 
bury, du Bos, and James Harris had written on the limita- 
tion of painting to a single moment of time and a well- 
known subject.?° But a trained artist like Reynolds could 
go on to demonstrate how painting, even under this limi- 
tation, can graphically portray what poetry elaborates. So 


* Discourses, XIV, p. 221. 

* Boswell, 1, pp. 149, n., 421, n., Iv, p. 370. 

“Shaftesbury, A Notion of the Historical Draught or Tablature 
of the Judgment of Hercules, ed. 1714, pp. 6-13; du Bos, Réflexions 
Critiques sur la Poésie et sur la Peinture, chap. xm; Harris, A 
Discourse on Music, Painting, and Poetry, chaps. 1, Iv, V. 


Es 
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in general painting was willing to take over from the more 
solidly grounded art much of its fundamental theory. 
Nevertheless, the particular application of that theory to 
painting was work of which the unappreciative literary 
men were incapable. Reynolds alone could have elab- 
orated the Discourses. 

There were many men in England and France then 
busy with the problems that Reynolds discussed. The 
“art of painting ” during the sixteenth century in Italy, 
and later in France and England, had been systematized 
and codified almost as frequently and extensively as the 
“art of poetry.” There were the painters themselves, like 
Leonardo da Vinci, interested mainly in technique, yet 
not unmindful of deeper, esthetic problems; there were 
the speculative philosophers, who laid down precise rules 
for others to follow; and, in Scotland, a group of philoso- 
phers, partly under French influence, was working on the 
problem of the beautiful in its relations to art and life. 
Reynolds belonged to no one party. In habits of thought 
he was too philosophical to be merely a technician; yet 
his relation to painting was too actual to leave him merely 
a theorist. Breadth of view and soundness of judgment 
are happily combined in the Discourses. 

Without his bent for abstract speculation, Reynolds 
might have fixed the attention of the Academicians on 
principles of technique, for he was familiar with the most 
important treatises on the art. He supplied critical notes 
for Mason’s translation of du Fresnoy’s De Arte Graph- 
ica; he quoted from de Piles, who translated and aug- 
mented the poem of du Fresnoy, as well as from Leonardo. 
Dryden’s interesting Parallel of Poetry and Painting, 
likewise, was known to Reynolds. Still more influential 
was Richardson’s Essay on the Theory of Painting; for 
the author was the father-in-law of Reynolds’s first teacher, 
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and his book roused in the young painter his first devo- 
tion to the art. Finally, Reynolds had his own experi- 
ence and his own note books to draw from, had he wished 
to discuss pedantically the theory of painting. 

Reynolds, however, was distrustful of such mechanical 
rules. Regarding art not as a mere handicraft, but as the 
expression of the mind addressed to the mind, he probed 
deeper than other painters had done. The eighth Dis- 
course, in fact, apparently bids defiance to some well es- 
tablished rules. Actually, the lecturer did not wish to 
create in his pupils a disrespect for authority ; his aim was 
to show how, over and above rule, there is a fixed reason 
for all sound theory, and how a student who possesses “ an 
intimate acquaintance with the passions and affections of 
the mind, from which all rules arise,” can safely disregard 
at times the letter of the law. So his chief concern was 
to establish a broad theory of the nature and object of his 
art. 4 

Although Reynolds faced his problem in this spirit, he 
was not lured into the fruitless speculations of many 
philosophers who lacked his long and rigorous training. 
He could recognize the close alliance of the arts, without 
cursorily relegating painting, as Batteux had done, to a 
'!  Horace’s phrase, “ ut 
pictura poesis,” had been often misinterpreted, to the ut- 
ter confounding of the arts; but Reynolds never lost sight 
of the distinctive elements of painting, even in these lec- 
tures that aim to establish a common ground for the two 
arts.'? These distinctions were not first drawn by him. 
Lord Shaftesbury had explained how a painter is re 
stricted to a single moment in a continuous action, and 


complete dependence on poetry. e 


4 Les Beaux Arts Réduits a un méme Principe, Paris, 1747. 
2 See W. G. Howard, Publications, Modern Language Association, 
vols. XXII, XxiIv, and edition of Laokoon, New York, 1910. 


Pe snieoeer 
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Abbé du Bos and James Harris had shown that a painter 
should confine himself to subjects marked chietly by fig- 
ure and color, to actions that can be well depicted in a 
single moment, to emotions not too subtle, and to subjects 
fairly well known. Reynolds barely alludes to such dis- 
tinctions; for they impressed him as too obvious to merit 
much discussion. Still, he never surrendered the individ- 
ual rights of painting. ‘ No art,” he declared, “ can be 
grafted with success on another art,” and a painter, he in- 


6 


sisted, must acquire independently his own “ genius of 
execution.” In other words, painting has its own distine- 
tive mode of appeal, its own métier.?*> So he held aloof 
from the subtle refinements of the philosophers, as he 
avoided also the mechanical analysis of the painters, in 
the belief that, where speculation goes on unchecked, art 
mist remain at a standstill. 

One finds, therefore, in the Discourses, both a reeogni 
tion of the fundamental principles common to the arts 
and a confident insistence on the autonomy of painting. 
In the higher social life of London Reynolds moved, a 
self-made man, among aristocrats and noblemen, with no 
trace of cringing. The same sincere modesty and inde- 
pendence mark his criticism. He approached his subject 
with some diffidence. A painter, whose main occupation 
has been “ the use of the pencil and the palette,” experi- 
ences, he felt, some difficulty in expounding “ the interior 


‘ 


principles ” of the art. Poets, on the contrary, “ are nat- 
urally writers of prose,” and “ may be said to be practis- 
ing only an inferior department of their own art, when 
they are explaining and expatiating upon its most refined 


’14 


principles.’ Hence he stood ready to learn from 


Johnson, Burke, Beattie, or any critic who had vital 


** Discourses, XIII, p. 205. 
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ideas. But he still valued what they lacked — the power 
of execution; “one short essay written by a painter will 
contribute more to advance the theory of our art, than a 
thousand volumes such as we sometimes see.” '* So he 
avoided .the pitfalls of ‘seless speculation, as he avoided 
subservience to rule. Instead of the latter, he trusted to 
his own skill and experience; instead of the former, he ac- 
cepted the theories that his own reason and the judgment 
of his literary friends sustained. With such ample sup- 
port he could modestly boast: “ We shall have nothing to 
unlearn. . . . As far as they [the painters] have yet pro- 
ceeded they are right. With us the exertions of genius will 
henceforward be directed to their proper objects.” 1° 
Reynolds’s fundamental position regarding painting is 
well expressed in the words: “ All arts having the same 
general end, which is to please, and addressing themselves 
to the same faculties through the medium of the senses ; 
it follows that their rules and principles must have as 
great affinity as the different materials and the different 
organs or vehicles by which they pass to the mind will 
permit them to retain.”!® Many others, on the authority 
of Horace’s “ ut pictura poesis,” had held the same view. 
Dryden, for example, had quoted from Philostratus the 
words, “the art of painting has a wonderful affinity with 
that of poetry.” Lord Shaftesbury, too, had affirmed that 
“in a real history-painter, the same knowledge, the same 
study, and views are required, as in a real poet,” and that 
for success the painter must “ apply himself to the study 
of moral and poetic truth.”!7 Reynolds sensibly modifies 
this opinion by the saving qualification at the close, in 


“ Discourses, XV, pp. 229-230. 

* Tbid., I, p. 4. * Ibid., vil, p. 109. 

“Dryden, Parallel, ed. Ker, p. 124. Shaftesbury, Judgment of 
Hercules, p. 43. 


vith 
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which one sees again his talent with the brush checking a 
natural taste for generalization. But the painter could not 
lose sight of the likeness of the arts. In a later lecture he 
asserted: ‘“‘ The great end of a!l those arts is to make an 
impression on the imagination and the feeling.” Or, in 
other words, “ art aims to produce a pleasing effect on the 
mind.”!8 Hence poets and painters alike are advised to 
study “the history of the mind” thoroughly, in order to 
comprehend the scope and mission of their art. To a con- 
sideration of these general principles, on which all the 
arts rest, the Discourses are mainly devoted. 

The first established principle of eighteenth-century 
literary criticism that Reynolds applied to painting is, 
study the masters of old. Pope had compressed the pre- 
cept in a few terse couplets: 

You, then, whose judgment the right course would steer, 
Know well each ancient’s proper character; . . 

Be Homer’s works your study and delight, 

Read them by day, and meditate by night; 


Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims bring, 
And trace the Muses upward to their spring. 


Reynolds preached often on the same text.'® “ Those 
great masters who have travelled the same road with suc- 
cess,” he declared, “ are the most likely to conduct others.” 
For, as he understood it, “in the study of our art, as in 
the study of all arts, something is the result of our own 
observation of nature; something, and that not a little, 
the effect of the example of those who have studied the 
same nature before us.’ So Reynolds insisted on imita- 
tion for beginners, and even recommended the same course 
to advanced students, in the belief that out of imitation 
grow variety, originality of invention, and even genius. 


* Discourses, XIII, p. 206; vir, p. 108. 
” Essay on Criticism, ll. 118-127. Discourses, 1, p. 14; XIV, p. 
211; vi, p. 72. 
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Reynolds, however, lived in an age whose classicism 
ad outgrown its nonage. During the first years of the 
ati scholars were passionately engrossed in 
claiming their new inheritance. Then, after the period 
lof acquisition had passed, followed a generation that 
‘blindly observed the rules derived from the classics. 
Finally, in the time of Boileau, these rules were found 
_to be valid only as they comport with the higher law of 
universal reason, and crities shook off the old, slavish de- 
| pendence on rule to follow reason as their surest guide. 
Poussin rendered the same service to painters. This saner 
acceptance of tradition is the message of the Discourses. 
Reynolds admitted that youth may “* be too much led away 
by great names,” and * too much subdued by overbearing 
authority.” He realized, also, that ceaseless copying for 
the painter is “a delusive kind of industry,” which can 
lead no farther for him, than ceaseless translation for the 
dramatist, toward a “ sufficient knowledge of the appear- 
ances of nature, the operations of the passions, and the in- 
cidents of life.’ Nevertheless, he believed the well-advised 
study of the masters to be ever necessary. “‘ The mind is 
but a barren soil; a soil which is soon exhausted, and will 
produce no crop, or only one, unless it be continuously 
fertilized and enriched with foreign matter.” 7° 

In short, Reynolds’s attitude toward rule resembles close- 
ly that of the sounder critics. The beginner should yield 

“ implicit obedience to the Rules of Art, as established by 
the practice of the great masters.’ Later, these rules may 
be dispensed with, or at times even violated, by artists 
who have become masters themselves. As warrant for 
this concession, Reynolds quoted from Pope the phrase, 
“To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” But, even 


Discourses, XIV, p. 211; U1, p. 14; VI, p. 75. 


—_ Oe 
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in this freer creation, the painter is never to forget the 
necessity for painful exactness. Such discipline would 
reduce the mediocre artist to mere imitation. That, how 
ever, need not be the result; for * the daily food and nour 
ishment of the mind of an artist is found in the great 
works of his predecessors.” Or, as Revnolds again. @Xx- 
pressed the thought, ‘the habit of contemplating and 
brooding over the ideas of great geniuses, till vou find 
yourself warmed by the contact, is the true method of 
forming an artist-like mind.” Here is play for genius.** 

In the literary criticism of the eighteenth century this 
fundamental rule, copy the ancients, was supplemented by 
another, follow nature. They seem at first incompatible. 
But the Georgian critics used the word “ nature” as a 
synonym of truth and reason, and their second precept 
meant that the poet must read, beneath the accidental de- 
tails belonging to a subject, the fundamental truths that 
bring out its relationship to unchanging human _ laws. 
Good workmanship and sanity were the lessons they 
stressed. But these qualities were found by them chiefly, 
if not exclusively, in the classics. So the two principles 
merged, and Pope could frame, as variants of the same 
idea, the two injunctions: °° 

Be Homer’s works your study and delight, 


and 
First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same. 


On the harmony of the two principles the sueceeding 
couplets insist: 


But when t’ examine ev’ry part he came, 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. 


1 Discourses, 1, p. 4; Xi, pp. 186-187. 
2 Pssay on Criticism, 1]. 68-73, 130-135. Cf. Discourses, 111, p 28; 


VI, p. 78; IM, pp. 22, 23, 27; x1, pp. 197, 200. 
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Reynolds simply repeated the doctrine. On one occa- 
sion he said: “I know but of one method of shortening 
the road; this is, by a careful study of the works of the 
ancient sculptors.” In a later discourse he again de 
clared: “The great use of studying our predecessors is, 
to open the mind, to shorten our labour, and to give us the 
result of the selection made by those great minds of what 
is grand or beautiful in nature. . . . The highest beauty 
of form must be taken from nature; but it is an art of 
long deduction and great experience to know how to 
find it.” ' See 

A gifted painter like Reynolds would experience some 
difficulty in maintaining harmony between the two prin- 
ciples. Where he made his greatest successes he seems to 
have forgotten the guidance of the ancients, to have fol- 
lowed nature in the modern sense, using the accidental de- 
tail, not the universal form. Several times he employed 
the word “nature” in this sense. But theoretically he 
turned in the other direction. He constantly reminded 
his listeners that they must overlook the accidental feat- 
ures of their subjects. “ Nature herself is not to be too 
closely copied ;” particular truths must yield to general 
truths; “imitation is the means and not the end of art.” 
Reynolds believed that even poetry deviates from nature, 
since the diction, rhythm, and even the sentiments of 
poetry are not found in real life. To a still greater degree 
the graphic arts neglect the minor truths of fact in order 
to stress the grand ideas that their subjects represent ; the 
painter’s main concern is not literal truth, but ideal 
beauty. So to seize the essential, the enduring, is to follow 
nature. 

The painter, therefore, must learn to transcend the 
actual, material world and realize the ideal forms that 
critics then accepted as “ the source, and end, and test of 
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art.” For all natural objects, Reynolds argued, are 
marred by blemishes. It rests with the artist, then, to cor- 
rect nature, or, instead of copying exactly any object as 
it is, to create an ideal form that is free from the defects 
of actuality. Reynolds insisted that there is such an arch 
type for objects of every class, and that the artist can sense 
it by resort to the creative imagination. This ideal beauty 
never loses its appeal, and it alone can bestow on art a 
permanent value. Hence the painter, he urged, ‘ must 
divest himself of all prejudices in favour of his age or coun- 
try; he must disregard all local or temporal ornaments, 
and look only on those general habits which are every- 
where and always the same; he addresses his works to the 
people of every country and every age, he calls upon pos- 
terity to be his spectators.” *% 

The doctrines of the ideal form and universal truth 
are as old as Plato and Aristotle. From his early teacher, 
Zachariah Mudge, “ the wisest man” he ever knew, Rey- 
nolds had imbibed Plato’s teaching, and the theory of the 
ideal had become an artist’s commonplace through the 
teaching of du Fresnoy, Dryden, Bellori, and other critics. 
Richardson, for example, believed that actual nature was 
no more fit in a picture than plain narrative in a poem. 
“ Nature,” he asserted, “ must be the Foundation, That 
must be seen at the Bottom; But Nature must be Rais’d; 
and Improv’d, not only from what is Commonly seen, to 
what is but Rarely, but even yet higher, from a Judi- 
cious, and Beautiful Idea in the Painter’s Mind.” 24 To 
this teaching the early writers on esthetics gave their 
approval. Charles Batteux insisted that the artist, instead 


* Discourses, 11, p. 31. Compare this passage with the paragraph 
from Rasselas quoted below, and note the verbal similarities. 

* Essay on Painting, ed. 1715, p. 162. Essay on the Art of Criti- 
cism, ed. 1719, p. 30. 
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of copying nature, must create, from all that he has seen, 
an ideal form transcending nature.*” In England Alex- 
ander Gerard had taught the same in his Essay on Taste.*® 
And, finally, Buttier believed that every species has ‘“‘a 
fixed or determinate form, towards which all nature 
tends,” but which no object in nature ever equals in beauty 
or perfection.?7 . 

Reynolds was acquainted with Plato’s work, with Rich- 
ardson’s treatise, and almost certainly with Buttier’s and 
Harris’s. It is significant, then, that he falls back for an- 
thority upon one of his literary friends. The passage just 
quoted from the third Discourse bears a striking verbal 
resemblance to the following words from Rasselas: ‘ The 
province of poetry is to describe nature and_ passions, 
which are always the same,” and the ** business of the poet 
is to examine, not the individual, but the species; to re- 
mark general properties and large appearances. He does 
not number the streaks of the tulip, or deseribe the dif- 
ferent shades in the verdure of the forest; he is to exhibit 
in his portraits of nature such prominent and striking 
features, as recall the original to every mind, and must 
neglect the minute discriminations.” So also in his treat- 
ment of man, the poet ** must divest himself of the preju- 
dices of his age and country; he must consider right and 
wrong in their abstracted and invariable state; he must 
disregard present laws and opinions, and rise to general 
and transcendental truths, which will always be the 
same.” ** Reynolds takes these words of the philosopher, 
Imlae, as virtually the text of the third lecture. And at 
the close of the fourth, the same thought is repeated: 


> Les Beaux Arts, p. 27. 

* Ed. 1759, pp. 63, 143. 

* Traité des Premiéres Vérités, 1, chap. X11; I, “hap. XIV 
* Rasselas, chap. X. See above, p. 351. 
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‘“* The works, whether of poets, painters, moralists, or his- 
torians, which are built upon general nature, live forever ; 
while those which depend for their existence upon par- 
ticular customs and habits, a partial view of nature, or the 
fluctuations of fashion, can only be coeval with that which 
first raised them from obscurity.” 

For the attainment of such universal truth the eigh- 
teenth century could prescribe only rigid exclusion of un 
essentials, careful selection of salient details, and compact 
organization. Poems were then written to expound some 
central thought. Because the Traveller is built around a 
plain and sound philosophie truth, Johnson preferred it 
to the Deserted Village, with its greater charm of detail. 
And he himself preached in the Vanity of I/uman Wishes 
on the same text that he later used for Rasselas. He val- 
ued the same sort of unity in painting. In Boswell’s pres 
ence Barry once was praised because his canvases were 
designed “ to illustrate one great maxim of moral truth, 
viz., that the obtaining of happiness depends upon ceulti- 
vating the human faculties.” ** To this type of painting 
Lord Shaftesbury had given the name tablature — ‘a 
single piece, comprehended in one view, and formed ae 
cording to one single intelligence, meaning, or design.” *" 
He recommended such concentration especially for his- 
torical painting, in which “ the unity of design must with 
more particular exactness be preserved, according to the 
just rules of poetic art.” Thus artists, poets, and philoso- 
phers were in substantial agreement that only by such 
unifying processes can art express and interpret the eter- 
nal aspects of life. 

In exactly the same spirit, Reynolds insisted on sim- 


* Boswell, Iv, p. 259, n. 
* Judgment of Hercules, ed. 1714, p. 4. 
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plification and generalization.*! “ The sublime,” he de- 
clared, “impresses the mind at once with one great idea; 
it is a single blow;” for in matters of taste “ many little 
things will not make a great one.” The painter succeeds 
according to “ the grandeur of his ideas.” He must there- 
fore “ overlook the accidental discriminations of nature,” 
in order to “ exhibit distinctly, and with precision, the 
general form of things.’* Using almost the words of John- 
son quoted above, he concluded: ‘“‘ He will permit the 
lower painter, like the florist or collector of shells, to ex- 
hibit the minute discriminations, which distinguish one 
object of the same species from another; waile he, like the 
philosopher, will consider nature in the abstract, and rep- 
resent in every one of his figures the character of its spe- 
cies.” 

Reynolds, carrying this opinion still further, believed 
that such centralization is more necessary for the painter 
than for the poet. The painter “has but one sentence to 
utter, but one moment to exhibit.” “* He must therefore 
select that moment which expresses most forcefully the 
leading truth he sees. To depict David biting his lip as 
he hurls the stone from the sling, or Alexander as a man 
of mean stature, is for graphic art sheer falsification. The 
poet may offset such accidental or disparaging details with 
others more impressive; but the painter can depend on a 
single impression only, and must be therefore “ well 
studied in the analysis of those circumstances which con- 
stitute dignity of appearance in real life.” Thus the ordi- 
nary painter works under severe limitations. But the 
genius, who sees how “a greater quantity of truth may be 
said to be contained and expressed in a few lines or 


* Discourses, Iv, p. 45; M1, pp. 24, 35, 33. 
* Discourses, Iv, p. 40. 
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touches, than in the most laborious finishing of the parts,” 
rises above all restrictions to the comprehension of ulti- 
mate truth.*? 

Painting, consequently, like poetry, is the product of 
the mind, and great painting, of the whole mind, active in 
interpretation and expression, Indeed, Reynolds asserte'l 
that the value of any work of art can be measured either 
by the mental labor exacted of the creator, or by the men 
tal pleasure experienced by the observer. Hence it is im- 
possible in the pursuit of art to neglect the study of the 
mind; for to “those precepts in the mind, those opera 
tions of intellectual nature . . . everything that aspires 
to please must be proportioned and accommodated.” ** 

Such an assertion seems at variance with the prevalent 
idea that art is created by genius and appreciated by taste, 
and that both operate with “entire exemption from the 
restraints of rules,” uncontrolled by “ reason, precept, or 


experience.” °° From this view Reynolds dissented. Like 


Gerard and Blair, he distinguished genius from taste only 


“ 


in that it has “ added to it a habit or power of execution.” 
And although genius is commonly supposed to work in- 
tuitively, and although tastes, according to the old prov- 
erb, “ are not to be disputed,” Reynolds denied that they 
are so the victims of caprice. He defined genius as “ the 
comprehension of a whole,” or the, “taking of general 
ideas only,” and taste as “‘ that act of mind by which we 
like or dislike, whatever be the subject.” Addison had 
designated taste “that faculty of the soul, which discerns 
the beauties of an author with pleasure, and the imperfee- 


99 36 


tions with dislike. Reid, following this suggestion, 


spoke of “that power of the mind by which we are capa- 
I ; I 


> Jad. St, p. 171. * Tbid., Vill, p. 120. * Ibid., vit, p. 95 
* Tbid., x1, p. 160. Spectator Papers, no. 409. 
2 
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ble of discerning and relishing the beauties of nature, and 
whatever is excellent in the fine arts.” ** Reynolds's 
fundamental idea, then, was strietly in accord with cur- 
rent wsthetics — taste is a power of the mind and not the 
free play of whim. 

Thus Reynolds led up to his doctrine that painting is 
an art whose ‘ fovundations are laid in solid science.” 
Taste is simply a mental appreciation of truth in the rep- 
resentation of life. Where art deals with concrete, visible 
objects, the truth or falsity of that representation is ab- 
solutely demonstrable; a geometrical proof could not be 
more certain. Dut even where art seeks to represent 
ideas, of which no such plain demonstration can be ex- 
pected, there is still a certain degree of fixity of opinion.** 
If the opinions represented are not fantastical, if they 
have gained a wide and lasting acceptance, taste on these 
matters, too, can be called stable or determined. Even on 
purely imaginative work opinions of men concur. For 
after all, ‘‘ invention, strictly speaking, is little more than 
a new combination of those images which have been pre- 
viously gathered and deposited in the memory.” The 
same idea is expressed again in a later lecture. “ As the 
imagination is incapable of producing anything originally 
of itself, and can only vary and combine those ideas with 
which it is furnished by means of the senses, there will be 
necessarily an agreement in the imaginations, as in the 
senses of men.” Tlence Reynolds coneluded “ that the 
real substance . . . of what goes under the name of taste, 
is fixed and established in the nature of things; that there 
are certain and regular causes by which the imagination 


* Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, “Of Taste,” 1785. 
Akenside took the same view in Pleasures of Imagination, 1744. 

* Discourses, Vu, p. 91. 

“Thid., 1, p. 13; vil, pp. 107-109. 
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and passions of men are atleeted, and that the knowledge 
of these causes is acquired by a lal orlous an | diligent i 


vestigation of nature, and by the same slow progress as 


wisdom or knowledge of every kind.” 


Modern philosophers had already turned their attention 


to the questions here broached by Reynolds, and in the eur 
rent treatises on wstheties the « ssential ) ints of his argu 
ment are found. In 1757, for example, Hume published 
Of the Standard of Taste. in which he tried to show that 
the principles of taste are universal and nearly, if not en 
tirelv, the same in all men. The general rules of art, he 
argued, are founded on experience and the observation of 
the common sentiments of human nature: even the imag 
ination ean handle only those ideas that are furnished by 


the senses. This was the accepted teaching of British em 


piricism. Similarly, Gerard believed that the judgment, 


as well as the “CHSCs, is a d ‘termining factor in taste > wood 
sense, he asserted, is essential for good taste. This opin 


ion was accepted by Thomas Reid, who explained how our 
judgements on the beauty of objects are partly instinctive 
and partly rational, and how the rational element can be 
specified and accounted for."' Of these discourses on 
taste, apparently, there was at the time no end. The 


author of a paper in the Connoisseur sarcastically remark- 


ed that * taste is at present the darling idol of the polite 
world, and the world of letters ; but he, too, accepted the 
prevailing idea that “ taste consists in a nice harmony be 


judement.” # 


tween the fanev and the 
Of all the essavs on taste, however, that of Edmund 
ee ; 


. : — o ; ‘ 
Burke, prefixed in 1757 to the Philoso hical Inquiry int 
/ ‘ 


the Oriqin of our I leas of thre Sublime and Beautiful, in 


4 


Essay on Taste, p. 105 
“ Essays on the Intellectual Powers, * Of Taste,” 1785. 


No. 120, 1756 
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fluenced Reynolds most directly. Reynolds defined taste 
as “ that act of the mind by which we like or dislike, what- 
ever be the subject.” Burke applied the term to “ that fac- 
ulty or those faculties of the mind, which are affected 
with, or which form a judgment of, the works of imagina- 
tion and the elegant arts.” On this basis Reynolds argued 
that taste is subject to reason and judgment, and is no var- 
iable and uncertain quality. “ Our art,” he insisted, * like 
all the arts which address the imagination, is applied to a 
somewhat lower faculty of the mind, which approaches 
nearer to sensuality: but through sense and faney it must 
make its way to reason; for such is the progress of thought, 
that we perceive by sense, we combine by faney, and dis- 


tinguish by reason.” *% 


3urke had already argued that 
man knows external objects only through the senses, the 
imagination, and the judgment, and that through all these 
media uniform ideas are derived. The senses, first of all, 
must convey very similar impressions to all normal men. 
The same is true of the imagination, which “ is incapable 
of producing anything absolutely new,” but which “ can 
only vary the disposition of those ideas which it has re- 
ceived from the senses.’ Consequently, he argued, “ there 
must be just as close agreement in the imaginations as in 
the senses of men.” Equally uniform is the judgment, 
which deals with the manners, characters, actions, and de- 
signs of men. If there be any certainty .n morality and 
the science of life, there must also be uniformity here. So 
3urke and Reynolds are in perfect agreement that taste 
is not a distinct faculty, but is dependent largely on reason 
and judgment. 
This short essay on taste, more directly than the Inquiry, 
determined Reynolds’s thought. Certain ideas from the 


* Discourses, IX, p. 144. 
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latter work are recognized in the Discourses.** Reynolds, 
like Burke, grants that the poet may express his meaning 
‘ with a certain degree of obscurity,” and calls attention to 
the same sublime traits in Milton’s picture of Eve that 
Burke had noted in the portrait of Satan. Furthermore, 
Burke might have dictated the words, ** 1 fear we have but 
very scanty means of exciting those powers over the imag 
ination which are so very considerable and refined a part 
of poetry.” On other matters Reynolds’s opinions do not 
coincide with those of the Inquiry. Burke does not regard 
poetry as a strictly imitative art; for “‘ words have no sort 
of resemblance to the ideas for which they stand.” Rey- 
nolds, on the contrary, ranks them both among the imita- 
tive arts. Nor would Reynolds confine painting to the 
lower sphere of the beautiful, and deny it a place with 
poetry in the realm of the sublime. He is also more chary 
than Burke in recognizing novelty as a legitimate source 
of beauty. In general, then, Reynolds seems to have gath- 
ered from Burke’s wsthetics only a few general thoughts, 
which he could have acquired in conversation with his 
friends, and not the grasp of the philosophy as a whole. 
After all, he was chiefly a busy artist, believing that, “ if 
we were obliged to enter into a theoretical deliberation on 
every occasion, before we act, life would be at a stand, and 
art would be impracticable.” *° 

It is impossible to tell how intimately Reynolds knew 
these philosophical works. In the eighth Discourse he 
remarked that ‘‘ a complete essay or inquiry into the con- 
nection between the rules of art, and the external and 


immutable dispositions of our passions, would be going at 


* Thid., v1, p. 93; VIM, p. 139. Inquiry, 11, sects. 3-5, See also W. G. 
Howard, Burke among the Forerunners of Lessing. Publications, 
Modern Language Association, XxI, pp. 608-632. 

** Discourses, XIIt, p. 196. 
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once to the foundation of criticism.” When this lecture 
was printed, the author apologized in a footnote for for- 
getting at the time the “ admirable treatise ” of his friend 
Burke. Hence one might infer that he had studied it but 
vasually, if at all, and that he was still less familiar with 
the work of du Bos, Gerard, Butter, Lord Shaftesbury, 
and others. No one, of course, would question Reynolds's 
statement that he had given careful attention to * the 
opinions of others * in the preparation of the addresses. *” 
But this view of taste, and the relation between the arts, 
and the basis of all arts, were possibly among the lessons 
chiefly learned in conversation with the willing and help- 
ful friends he gratefully mentioned. His interest in these 
problems of wstheties, and his knowledge of them, were 
mainly owing to Burke, Johnson, Beattie, and others in his 
circle of intimate acquaintance. 

The direct influence of Johnson and Burke has been 
fully shown. From one friend Reynolds borrowed even 
the phrasing of some of his most essential thought; from 
the other he derived ideas on taste and beauty. Johnson's 
influence was more immediate, if Northeote’s testimony is 


to be credited. After giving proof of Reynolds's author- 





ship of the lectures, he tells of having seen the painter's 
manuscripts bearing corrections and suggestions in Joln- 
son’s handwriting. This would account for some of the 
verbal correspondences noted above. Burke's influence 
was less direct. Like Johnson, he had helped to “ brush 
the cobwebs * from Reynolds’s mind; but, although he fur- 
nished stimulant, he never, according to Northcote, lent a 


—— 


helping hand in the actual composition. Other influences 
came from sources more remote. Chief among them were 
the Réflerions Critiques of the Abbé du Bos, and the | 


“ Tbid., xv, p. 230. 
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Traité des Premieres Vérités of Claude Buftier. Du Bos’s 
work was quoted hy Akenside in the first edition of P/Jeas- 
ures of Imagination in 1744, and was translated into Eng- 
lish in 1780; but before that its most original teachings 
were borrowed by Reid, Beattie, and Akenside. Thus the 
attention of Reynolds would be drawn to du Bos and Buf 
fier; but from both he derived only the larger thought that 
he could have learned orally from his friends. 

In one of the three papers contributed in 1759 to the 
Idler, Reynolds expounded his theory of beauty. “ Ever) 
species of the animal as well as the vegetable creation may 
be said to have a fixed or determinate form, towards which 
Nature is continually inclining.” In this norm resides 
the beautiful. Duffier’s idea is the same.** Reynolds 
then continued: * So it will be found that perfect beauty 
is oftener produced by Nature than deformity; I do not 
mean than deformity in general, but than any one kind of 
deformity.” This theory, with the illustration of the 
human face accompanying it, comes from the apparent 
paradox of Buftier: * Beauté me semble done consister en 
ce qui est au méme temps de plus commun et de plus rare, 
dans les choses de méme espéce.”” So beauty consists in 
the avoidance of the accidental, and the reproduction of the 
“invariable general form which Nature most frequently 
produces, and always seems to intend in her productions.” 

This conception of beauty depends directly on Buftier’s 


ve 


belief in a “* sens commun,” which was his chief contribu- 
tion to philosophical speculation. Common sense, as he 
conceived it, is “* that disposition or quality which nature 
has placed in all men, or in the majority of men, to enable 
them, when thev have arrived at the age and use of reason, 


to form a common and uniform judgment with respect 


* Idler, no, 82; Traité des Premieres Vérités, chap. X11. 
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to objects different from the internal sentiment of their 
own perception, which judgment is not the consequence 
of any anterior principle.” 4S From this sense men learn 
that there are other beings in the world, that there is some- 
thing not arbitrary, called truth, and that what is gener- 
ally believed by men of all ages is true. Although the fac- 
ulty is not possessed in equal degree by all men, neverthe- 
less the great first truths, of which a taste for art is one, 
are apprehended by all normal men. 

Buttier’s assumption of a “ sens commun” was adopted 
by Reid, Beattie, Hugh Blair, and other Scotch philoso- 
phers. Even before Buftier the idea had been suggested. 
In the seventeenth century Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
developed the doctrine almost as fully as Buttier.*? Addi- 
son declared that painting, poetry, and oratory should de- 
rive their laws from the “ general sense and taste of man- 
kind, and not from the principles of those arts them- 
selves.” °” Possibly Addison, like Daniel Webb some years 
later, had in mind the words of Cicero, “ All men, by a 
kind of tacit feeling, without art or science, distingiush, in 
both cases, what is right from what is wrong.” *' Cicero 
thought it remarkable that the judgment of individuals 
on works of art should vary so little. So again Reynolds 
was simply voicing a common sentiment when he said: 
“The principles of these are as invariable as the former, 
and are to be known and reasoned upon in the same man- 
ner, by an appeal to common sense deciding upon the 


so me 
2 


common feelings of mankind. 


* Tbid., chap. v. 

*” De Veritate, ed. 1624, p. 2. 

© Spectator Papers, no. 29, 1711. 

™ De Oratore, 1, 3, ¢. 195, 197. Inquiry into the Beauties of Paint- 
ing, p. 17. 

® Discourses, vu, p. 107. 
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Because Reynolds dealt mainly with these broad wsthet- 
ical theories, it is hard to mark positively the sources from 
which he drew. For example, one might take the painter’s 
assertion that the mind’s “ search after truth in the more 
serious duties of life” rests upon the same basis as the 
taste for beauty in man’s “ lighter. amusements,” and find 
in it proof of Lord Shaitesbury’s influence. But Aken- 
side, also, had proclaimed, on the authority of Socrates, 
the interrelation of beauty and truth.°* Or again, Rey- 
nolds’s disparagement of coloring might be related to the 
statement of Lord Shaftesbury: ‘‘ The pleasure {from 
colors] is plainly foreign and separate. . . . It is always 
best, when the colours are most subdued, and made sub- 
servient.” °* But such correspondences hardly indicate 
direct borrowing; many of them are natural to the subject 
or characteristic of the age. Reynolds asserted, ‘“‘ What 
has pleased, and continues to please, is likely to please 
again.” Several years later Hugh Blair ended his chap- 
ter on taste with these words translated from the Latin: 
“Time overthrows the illusions of opinion, but estab- 
But through what chan- 


” 


lishes the decisions of nature. 
nels the thought came to the two men no one can deter- 
mine, or need determine. If such testimony be valid, a 
hundred citations could be made to convict Neynolds of 
widespread plagiarism. 

Significantly, however, the painter’s friends thought 
more highly of the originality of the Discourses. Dr. Beat- 
tie wrote in his diary: ‘“ This day I had a great deal of 
conversation with Sir Joshua Reynolds, on critical and 
philosophical subjects. I find him to be a man, not only 
of excellent taste in painting and poetry, but of an en- 


5 Pleasures of Imagination, I, p. 375, n., 1744. 
Judgment of Hercules, last page. 
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larged understanding, and truly philosophical mind. His 
notions of painting are not at all the same with those 
that are entertained by the generality of painters and 
critics.” °° Evidently, Beattie did not accuse Reynolds 
of pilfering from. his work. Nor could Burke have re- 
garded Reynolds as a common borrower when he wrote to 
Malone: ‘ Ile was a great generalizer, and was fond of 
reducing everything to one system, more, perhaps, than 
the variety of principles which operate in the human 
mind, and in every human work, will properly endure.” 

Burke, who knew Reynolds best, was doubtless right. 
The Discourses seem to be the work of a thinker prone to 
generalize. Burke attributed this habit partly to Rey- 
nolds’s nature and partly to the influence of Mudge, who 
taught Reynolds Plato and encouraged a love for specula- 
tion. Hence Reynolds was naturally interested in all that 
he heard or read of Lord Shaftesbury, du Bos, and Buf- 
fier, and entered eagerly into conversation with Johnson, 
Burke, Beattie, and other men of letters who were con- 
cerned with the general problems of art. But Reynolds 
never professed to speak with authority on deep problems 
of philosophy. ‘“ Perhaps the most perfect criticism,” he 
modestly admitted, “ requires habits of speculation and 
abstraction, not very consistent with the employment 
which ought to oeeupy and the habits which ought to pre- 
vail in a practical artist.” °° Away from his easel, Rey- 
nolds was habitually so deferential toward others that it 
is easy to speak slightingly of the Discourses. Philoso- 
phers of his own time, however, were apt to praise them. 


6 


Beattie quoted at length from two of the addresses, and 
Dugald Stewart cited with commendation several of the 


(Quoted from the biography by Sir William Forbes, p. 358. 
™ Discourses, X11, p. 195. 
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painter's theories. These were not essentially new to the 
author. They were the broad, well-established ideas that 
philosophy and criticism then stressed. Reynolds's tirst 
interest in them was due to his triends in London, but 


he handled them as his own. The Discourses express the 


convictions of a broad and philosophic mind. 
Inconsistencies in Reynolds’s statements can easily be de 
tected ; for the first paper in the /dler appeared in 1759, 
and the last address was delivered in 1790. Moreover, 
the artist did not alwavs practise what he preached. 
Nevertheless, there is a general uniformity in his teach 
ing.’ Ile insists ever on obedience to the * higher tribu 


nal | reason |, to which those great masters themselves must 


submit, and to which indeed every excellence in art must 
be ultimately referred.” The painter may resort to the 
various devices known to dramatists and poets — contrast, 
novelty, simplicity, repose. But he must remember that 
no trick ean be sate ly carried to exeess, and that reason 
must dominate all, This reason prescribes to the painter 
an ideal beauty. ‘ The beauty of which we are in quest 
is general and intellectual; it is an idea that subsists onl 
in the mind: the sight never beheld it, nor has the hand 
expressed it; it is an idea re iding in the breast of the art 


] 


ist, which he is always labouri impart, and which he 


[- 


holds of other 


dies at last without imparting.” The same 
but 


arts. Their first aim may be to gratify the senses; 
no art ean rest content there. They are foreed on to * the 


idea of general beauty and the contemplation of general 
truth.” Art deals with matter higher than ean be found in 


actual nature, and to that level the mind must be raised. 


so executed, will “ raise the 


The arts, so econeeived and 


thoughts and extend the views of the spectator.” Thus 


* Tbhid., vit, p. 119; Fx, pp. 143-144. 
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the effects of art ‘may extend themselves imperceptibly 
into public benefits, and be among the means of bestowing 
on whole nations refinement of taste; which, if it does not 
lead directly to purity of manners, obviates at least their 
greatest depravation, by disentangling the mind from ap- 
petite, and conduciing the thoughts through successive 
stages of excellence, till that contemplation of universal 
rectitude and harmony which began by Taste, may, as it 
is exalted and refined, conclude in Virtue.” 


Evzsert N. S. Tuompson. 








XV.—THE PURPORT OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO 1 HENRY VI 


There is a fairly general agreement among tle critics 
that the First Part of Henry the Sixth was not originaly 
written by Shakespeare, but was revised by him, that it 
is the play which Henslowe recorded as ** new” on March 
3, 1591/2, and frequently enough thereafter to attest that 
it was one of the most popular pieces of the day, and that 
it was this same popular piece to which Nashe referred 
in the always quoted passage in Pierce Penilesse (1592): 
* Tlow would it have ioved brane Talbot (the terror of the 
French), to think that after he had lyen two hundred 
yeare in his Toomb, he should triumph againe on the 
Stage and haue his bones new embalmed with the teares 
of ten thousand spectators at least (at several times) who 
in the Tragedian that represents his person imagine they 
behold him fresh bleeding.”” There seems no sutticient rea- 
son for doubting these natural conjectures. The play was 
included in the First Folio, which indicates that it was 
at least in part Shakespeare’s work ; it was not mentioned 
by Meres, which seems to imply that it was not fundamen- 
tally his; it was acted by Lord Strange’s company, which 
would accord with its being revised rather than originally 
written by Shakespeare.” It is such a play as, judging by 
the other notable successes of the time, would be im- 
mensely popular; and it answers perfectly to Nashe’s 
reference. 

It is further agreed, though with less unanimity among 


*See “ The Authorship of Titus Andronicus,” Fliigel Memorial Vol- 
ume, p. 115. 
* Ibid., p. 123, n. 
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the critics, that Shakespeare’s hand may be found in the 
Temple Garden scene (II, iv), where the plucking of the 
red and white roses marks the beginning of the struggle 
between Richard Plantagenet and Somerset; in the scene 
following, where the historical situation is elaborately 
stated for the formal instruction of the audience; in some 
of the Talbot scenes (1V, ii-vii), and perhaps in the woo- 
ing of Margaret (V, iii). The rest of the play is most 
often assigned to Greene, with traces of Peele, Nashe, and 
even of Marlowe here and there. The evidence is based, 
as is customary, upon the individual critic’s perception of 
Shakespeare’s superior genius, and upon the detection of 
certain words and phrases which are found in Greene or 
some one of the others, but not elsewhere in Shakespeare. 
The use of double endings and other tests are less fre- 
quently applied. 

Though my belief in the cogency of these tests is always 
most tentative, I do not by any means feel that they can 
be wholly ignored. Like all statistics, they present an ap- 
pearance of scientific accuracy, and hence are particularly 
dangerous in the hands of a clever manipulator. The most 
abused of all is the d 
cludes the once-used word and reminiscent phrase; for 
here we have often an array of factitious evidence based 
on a tenuous hypothesis.* The most reliable of the tests 


ee 


parallel passage ” test, which in- 


*I quote from Mr. H. C. Hart’s Arden Edition of the play before 
us the first four reminders of Spenser which he finds. Of course 
these are not to show Spenser’s authorship but his influence, since 
Spenser is naturally not a candidate; but let the reader compare 
these with the first four in any list by which Greene’s authorship of 
one play or another has been “ established ”: 

I, i, 11-13: His arms spread wider than a dragon’s wings; His 
sparkling eyes replete with wrathful fire More dazzled and drove 
back his enemies. Compare with Faerie Queene, I, xi, 14-18: “ His 
blazing eyes, like two bright shining shields, Did burne with wrath 
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seems to me that of the double ending, for the difference 
between Shakespeare and the others is here very great, 
and personal opinion cannot alter it. Greene in the five 
plays known to be his has a sum total of thirty-five double 
endings; Shakespeare in his first five plays has over 
twelve hundred. Peele never rises as high as three per 
cent. in any play, taken in its entirety, and Marlowe never 
as high as four per cent.; when, therefore, we find twenty- 
three per cent. in the Temple Garden scene, and seven- 
teen per cent. in the Talbot scenes (IV, ii-iv), and at the 
same time the tone and manner of Shakespeare, we do 
not guess, but we know (humanly speaking) that these 
scenes are his.* 


and sparkled living fyre. As two broad Beacons ... warning give 
that enemies conspyre. . . . So flamed his eyne with rage and rancor- 
ous yre. . . . Then with his waving wings displayed wyde.” 

I, i, 64: burst his lead and rise from death. Compare with Shep- 
heards Calendar, June: “ Nowe dead he is and lyeth wrapt in lead.” 
And idem, October: “all the worthies liggen wrapt in leade.” 

I, i, 104: laments... bedew King Henry’s hearse. Compare 
Faerie Queene, IIT, i, 16: “they-did lament ... And all the while 
salt teares bedeawd the hearers cheaks.” 

I, i, 124: Here, there, and everywhere, enrag’d he flew. Compare 
Faerie Queene, III, i, 66: “ Wherewith enrag’d she fiercely at them 
flew ... Here, there, and everywhere, about her swayd Her wrath- 
ful steele.” 

*An indication of authorship which I have not seen mentioned 
might perhaps be found in Shakespeare’s remarkable adjective group- 
ings. Thus we have: 

“Shall lay your stately and air-braving towers ” 

“Thou ominous and fearful owl of death ” 

“Lo, there thou stand’st, a breathing valient man ” 

“Shall see thee withered, bloody, pale, and dead ” 

“QO, negligent and heedless discipline ” 

“ But rather, moody-mad and desperate stags ” 
—all these in a scene of fifty-six lines (IV, ii). I have never found 
in Greene or Peele a grouping of words which requires of us a sudden 
expansion of the imagination,—of adjectives each appropriate but 
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With this nucleus before us, we have a clear lead for 
determining what else in this drama Shakespeare must 
have written. Of course the absence of double endings 
does not in the least count against his authorship, as their 
presence in profusion implies it; for Shakespeare’s habit 
in this particular varies. The opening scene of the Com- 
edy of Errors has less than three per cent. of double 
endings, and the scene following has twenty-one per cent. 
The tirst act of Aing John has over twelve per cent., while 
the other acts range from two to four per cent. It will 
be evident to anyone at a glance that there is reason for 
this. In the former case, Aegeon’s narrative is much 
more formal than what follows, just as in the latter case 
the Bastard’s lively impudence contrasts with the re- 
mainder of the tragedy. When we turn, therefore, from 
the plucking of the roses in the Temple Garden to the 
recitative explanations and exhortations of the dying Mor- 
timer, we come upon a Shakespearean scene where the 
double endings are few. But that this scene belongs to 
Shakespeare has been the opinion of most ecrities, and the 
proof of it, in want of any indication to the contrary, lies 
in the fact that it depends upon the Temple Garden scene, 
to which it makes a direct reference.° 


not belonging together until combined in a line of great poetry. 
Hamlet's 
“—-why the sepulchre .. . 
Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws ” 

gives us this perfect combination of dissimilars; but when in the 
play before us we read 

* This speedy and quick appearance argues proof” (V, iii, 8), 
we have a combination of words which it is not at all necessary to 
attribute to Shakespeare! 

*The scanning here of Henry as a trisyllable required in the line 


“Long after this, when Henry the Fifth” (II, iv, 82) 
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What else is there in this play which depends upon the 
scenes which we have found to be Shakespeare’s? There 
is not the least difficulty in discovering the answer to this 
question. In the Temple Garden scene, Vernon is one of 
those who pluck a white rose with Plantagenet; in act 
IIT, scene iv, and in act IV, scene i, we find Vernon con- 
tinuing this quarrel of the roses with Basset, a follower 
of Somerset. Bassex does not appear in the Temple Gar- 
den scene, but it is Shakespeare’s way to carry a discus- 
sion down and on in this manner. Do these new portions 


suggests another interesting test which has been too often overlooked 
Though this is not Shakespeare’s usual way, still he has the line 


“So stood the state when Henry the Sixth” 
in Richard IIT (II, iii, 16), and the same pronunciation of the name 
is frequently required in the second and third parts of Henry VI, as 
it is in both parts of the Contention. Note, for example: 
“ Crowned by the name of Henry the Fourth » (2 Henry VI, I, ii, 23) 
and 
“ Resigned the crown to Henry the Fourth” (3 Henry VJ, I, i, 1390). 
Sometimes both pronunciations occur in the same passage: 


“You told not how Henry the Sixth hath lost 
All that which Henry the Fifth had gotten ” 
: (8 Henry VI, IIT, iii, 89, 9). 
In the present play we have the line 
“O my good lords and virtuous Henry” (III, i, 76) 

which would tell against the claim of any dramatist who used the 
name frequently and always as a dissyllable. But such a test, if it 
should count at all, must be used with extreme caution. In this play, 
Gloucester is scanned as a trisyllable in act I, scene iii (four times). 
Peele has the name twenty times in Edward J, and always with only 
two syllables; his claim to I, iii, which was made for him by Fleay, 
would therefore look doubtful. But Marlowe has emperess ten times 
in Tamburlaine to empress four times, and emperess occurs frequently 
in the non-Shakespearean portions of Titus Andronicus; yet it would 
be most hasty to suspect Marlowe on this count. Shakespeare has 
children over a hundred times as a dissyllable, and as a trisyllable 
just once (Errors, V. i, 360). Often such words may be scanned in 
either way. 
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seem to be in Shakespeare’s style? The first is a brief 
bit, not particularly characteristic, though there is nothing 
in it which suggests that it could not be his; the second 
bears the strongest evidence of Shakespeare’s work. ® The 
King is here the same King Henry that we find in the 
additions to the second and third parts of Henry VI, and 
that we find nowhere else in this drama.? But what is 
most important is that it is in this scene that Shakespeare 
gives us the clue by which we 1hay discover the extent and 
the significance of his contribution to the play. This clue 
is contained in King Henry’s lines: 
That for a toy, a thing of no regard. 


King Henry’s peers and chief nobility 
Destroyed themselves and lost the realm of France (IV, i, 145-8). 


We find this same attitude elsewhere in Shakespeare, no- 
tably in the closing lines of King John: 


This England never did, nor never shall 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true. 


Now if Shakespeare’s revision of the play is to be found 
in a series of scenes which are wholly devoted to the work- 
ing out of an idea, and that idea is itself eminently char- 


*T note the following adjective groupings, which I offer for exactly 
what they are worth and no more: 
“With other vile and ignominious terms ” 
“For though he seem with forged quaint conceit 
To set a gloss upon his bold intent ” 
“When for so slight and frivolous a cause ” 
“With this immodest clamorous outrage ” 
“In France, amongst a fickle, wavering nation ” 


* Unless momentarily in act TIT, scene i. 
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acteristic of Shakespeare, the assumption seems to me 
unescapable that these scenes were written—not revised— 
by him, and that by incorporating this idea he sought to 
give an essential unity and significance to the old drama. 
For it should not be forgotten—as it too often is—that 
what would appeal to a man like Henslowe when he had 
one of his plays revised, was not that the crumpled lines 
should be ironed out nor yet tiat some of the scenes should 
be decorated with all the graces of a Shakespeare’s style, 
but that new features should be added,—new episodes, new 
ideas, even,—so that in reviving the play he could adver- 
tise it as something essentially different from what it was 
before. 

Shakespeare’s contribution to 1 Henry VI, so far as we 
have now followed it, consists, then, of IT, iv, where the 
quarrel of the roses is first introduced, II, v, where Mor- 
timer gives the historical background of this quarrel, 
ITI, iv, from line 28 on, and IV, i, from line 78 to the 
end of the scene, wherein the quarrel has spread farther 
among the followers of these hostile lords, and the King 
shows the far-reaching evils which were destined to result 
from it. The next three scenes, which have already by 
common consent been assigned to Shakespeare, show the 
defeat of Talbot as directly due to the quarrel between 
Somerset and Richard Plantagenet, now Duke of York. 
York puts the blame on Somerset: 

A plague upon that villain Somerset, 
That thus delays my promised supply 
Of horsemen, that were levied for this siege! 


We mourn, France smiles; we lose, they daily get; 
All long of this vile traitor Somerset. 


Somerset, in turn, puts the blame on York: 


This expedition was by York and Talbot 
Too rashly plotted... . 
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York set him on to fight and die in shame, 
That, Talbot dead, great York might bear the name. 


And Sir William Lucy, who goes as messenger to each in 
turn, places the blame on both: 


Thus, while the vulture of sedition 

Feeds in the bosom of such great commanders, 
Sleeping neglection doth betray to loss 

The conquest of our scarce cold conqueror, 
That ever living man of memory, 

Henry the Fifth. Whiles they each other cross, 
Lives, honours, lands, and all hurry to loss. 


There is no reason why the remaining Talbot scenes, 
which are written almost wholly in couplets, should be by 
Shakespeare. The death of Talbot was an essential part of 
the old play; and even if these couplets were written by 
a later hand, there is not the slightest indication that that 
hand was Shakespeare’s. 

There is another quarrel of the nobles in this play — 
that between Gloucester and Winchester. It begins in the 
opening scene, is continued in scene iii, then jumps to 
act ITT, scene i, and there ends—except for an “ aside” 
of Winchester at the close of V, i. Though sc much is 
made of this quarrel, and its dire effects upon England 
are hinted at, yet the play shows no evil results arising 
from this dissention. The King effects a mere nominal 
reconciliation between the two, and Exeter predicts ter- 
rible things to follow, but nothing happens. In the scenes 
relating to this quarrel I find some evidence of Shake- 
speare’s work. In the two important scenes which show 
the beginning of the quarrel and its culmination (I, i, and 
IIT, i), there is a certain eloquence and majesty for which 
one will look in vain through the pages of Greene and 
Peele. There is something Marlowesque in the opening 
lines and in other bits; but I think that Marlowe himself 
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cannot be read into this drama. The Shakespearean tone 
shows most plainly in the opening forty lines of act III. 
I confess that I was puzzled and annoyed that Shake- 
speare’s language and his meter should so manifestly ob- 
trude themselves in a scene which I had not the faintest 
desire to give to him, and which, indeed, soon grew quite 
away from him. But my case was hopeless. Starting with 
the scene as Shakespeare’s, it would not remain his; and 
turning from the close of it back to the opening, it was at 
once and unmistakably his again. 

Now [I hold that it is not sufficient for one who concerns 
himself with matters of this sort to announce that here or 
there the hand of Shakespeare is apparent, and not be 
troubled as to what bearing this may have upon his rela- 
tion to the play in its entirety.S We have seen that Shake- 
peare’s contribution to this drama, where it is most evi- 
dent, consists in the complete working out of a single idea ; 
that this idea is one which finds expression in his later 
work; and no one will deny that in most of the scenes 
there is not the faintest evidence of his workmanship. He 
may have taken the trouble to straighten out some of the 
lines or remove some of the crudities; of that we can know 
nothing. It is certain that he left much that was crude 
and raw, I presume because it was theatrically effective.® 


*In Mr. Hart’s edition, to which I have already referred, he states 
of act I, scene iv: “ This scene is by Shakespeare. Nashe seems to 
have assisted” (Introduction, p. xv). Now since Nashe was not 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, his complimentary allusion to the play prac- 
tically rules him out from any claim to part authorship in it; and 
there is no particular evidence of him anyway, so far as I can see. 
Of Shakespeare in this scene I am able to find no trace in any par- 
ticular. I resent being told without qualification and without argu- 
ment that it is Shakespeare’s. 

*It may be argued that this indicates collaboration rather than 
revision; but revision is precisely what is evident in the very scenes 
I am now considering. 
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Now if we venture an opinion that Shakespeare revised 
the opening scenes of the first and third acts, we must ask 
ourselves whether there is any particular reason why this 
should be the case. P 

It was natural enough that Shakespeare should begin 
his revision at the beginning of the piece, rewriting and 
correcting for a scene Gr two. In the opening scene he 


found the beginning of the quarrel between Winchester 


and Gloucester, and at once, unless this was a part of the 
original drama, related it to the loss of the French cities 
which the Messenger reports: 

Exeter. How were they lost? What treachery was used? 

Ist Messenger: No treachery, but want of men and money. 

Amongst the soldiers this is muttered, 

That here you maintain several factions, 


And whilst a field should be dispatched and fought, 
You are disputing of your generals. . . . 


But the erucial scene of this quarrel is act IIT, scene i: 
and Shakespeare, I believe, intended to make this scene 
his own, for the first part of it is in his best style of this 
period. Who can doubt the authorship of Winchester’s 
opening speech ?— 

Com’st thou with deep premeditated lines, 

With written pamphlets studiously devised, 
Humphrey of Gloucester? If thou canst accuse, 
Or aught intend’st to lay unto my charge, 

Do it without invention, suddenly; 


As I with sudden and extemporal speech 
Purpose to answer what thou canst object. 


But in this scene the King effects a reconciliation between 
these quarreling lords. I think I detect Shakespeare’s 
hand again, in the lines which save this quarrel for later 
developments : 


Winchester. Well, Duke of Gloucester, I will yield to thee; 
Love for thy love and hand for hand I give. 
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Gloucester [Aside]. Ay, but I fear me, with a hollow heart.— 

See here, my friends and loving countrymen, 

This token serveth for a flag of truce 

Betwixt ourselves and all our followers. 

So help me God, as I dissemble not! 

Win, [Aside]. So help me God, as I intend it not! 

But (if I read the evidence of the text aright) Shake- 
speare soon saw that nothing could really be done with 
this dispute between the King’s uncle, who was the Lord 
Protector, and his great-uncle, the Cardinal. These char- 
acters were introduced throughout the rest of the play in 
a way that allowed for no new development of the action ; 
nor did Holinshed provide him with any material to in- 
corporate. 

But a quarrel between Somerset and Richard Plantage- 
net, who later in the play becomes regent of France, was 
possible; for in Holinshed we read that the Duke of York 
“so disdeined of Edmund, duke of Summerset '” (being 
cousine to the King,) that by all meanes possible he sought 
his hinderance, as one glad of his losse, and sorie of his 
well dooing: by reason whereof, ver the duke of Yorke 
could get his dispatch, Paris and diuerse other of the 
cheefest places in France were gotten by the French 
king.” '! Holinshed records more of the hostility of these 
two nobles and of their accusing each other of treason; '* 
though he gives no source for the Temple Garden scene 
and the subsequent quarrel between Vernon and Basset, 
nor does he connect any quarrel of the nobles with the 
death of Talbot. 

If, then, Shakespeare abandoned the quarrel between 
Winchester and Gloucester in favor of one between York 


” Boswell-Stone shows that Edmund not John Beaufort is referred 
to (Shakspere’s Holinshed, p. 218). 
" Ibid., p. 252. 2 Tbid., p. 287. 
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and Somerset, which he worked out in the way I have al- 
ready indicated, we may see not only the exact limits of 
his contribution to this drama, but also just what his 
method of work was when he was given this play to re- 
vise. This method does not at all correspond with that 
which he is commonly supposed to have employed in re- 
vising the second and third parts of Henry VI; but of 
that I trust I shall have something to say at a later time. 

The only other scene in this play which has been fre 
quently attributed to Shakespeare, is that of the wooing 
of Margaret. This episode is structurally unrelated to the 
Shakespearean portions, but it also has distinctly the ap- 
pearance of being the work of a reviser rather than of the 
original writer of the drama. We must examine the evi- 
dence. 

The arguments in favor of Shakespeare’s authorship 
are (1) that it is not unworthy of him, and (2) that this 
episode is what gives a unity to the Henry VI trilogy, 
Shakespeare, as the creator of the Margaret of 2 and 3 
Henry VI and Richard III, here introducing her and 
‘making her his own.” This latter argument appears to 
me negligible because it implies Shakespeare’s authorship 
of the “Contention ” dramas on which 2 and 3 Henry VI 
were based, and some consistency in the character of Mar- 
garet herself. No one claims the former; and anyone can 
see that the coy Margaret of 7 //enry VI bears no resem- 
blance to the stormy Queen who finally looms so malignant 
a force in Shakespeare’s Richard IJI. The girl was not 
mother to the woman in this case. 

Now the Margaret story involves the first and last scenes 
of act V, as well as the actual wooing in scene iii; and we 
note that the King in these scenes is not at all like Shake- 
speare’s King Henry. The wooing scene itself does not 
seem to me at all in Shakespeare’s manner; and though 
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good enough, perhaps, is by no means beyond the power 
of the man who wrote the Margaret scenes in Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay. Indeed it has the same loitering in- 
directness which is characteristic of Greene in every play 
he wrote. Strongly reminiscent of James IV are Suffolk’s 
introspective asides: 

Fond man, remember that thou hast a wife; 

Then how can Margaret be thy paramour? . , 

There all is marred; there lies a cooling card.” .. . 

And yet a dispensation may be had. 
The lines: 

She’s beautiful and therefore to be wooed; 

She is a woman, therefore to be won, 


occur, with variations, five times in Greene, and once in a 
non-Shakespearean passage in Titus Andronicus. I can 
find nothing in the seene which strongly suggests Shake- 
speare. 

Should Greene be credited with more than the three 
scenes I have indicated? His manner and particularly his 
diction have been pointed out by various critics in almost 
every scene of the play, with the customary straining of 
this much abused “ test.’’ It should be noted, however, 
that there is a fundamental discrepancy in the play which 
is not removed by taking away the portions which I have 
now assigned to Shakespeare and to Greene. The drama 
as we see it with these complications and certain other 
scenes to be considered later set aside, is a crude but vig- 
orous chronicle of disputes and broils designed to please 
an honest fight-loving audience. It runs as follows: 1. 
The English learn of the loss of French cities and agree 
to regain them. Winchester quarrels with Gloucester. 2. 
The English win. “Joan la Pucelle” comes to the aid 


“Not again in Shakespeare. .. Greene made it a sort of hall- 
mark of his work” (Hart, p. xix). 
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and Somerset, which he worked out in the way I have al- 
ready indicated, we may see not only the exact limits of 
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method of work was when he was given this play to re- 
vise. This method does not at all correspond with that 
which he is commonly supposed to have employed in re- 
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good enough, perhaps, is by no means beyond the power 
of the man who wrote the Margaret scenes in Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay. Indeed it has the same loitering in- 
directness which is characteristic of Greene in every play 
he wrote. Strongly reminiscent of James IV are Suffolk’s 
introspective asides: 


Fond man, remember that thou hast a wife: 
Then how can Margaret be thy paramour? . , 
There all is marred; there lies a cooling card... . 
And yet a dispensation may be had. 

The lines: 
She’s beautiful and therefore to be wooed; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won, 


occur, with variations, five times in Greene, and once in a 
non-Shakespearean passage in Titus Andronicus. I ean 
find nothing in the scene which strongly suggests Shake- 
speare. 

Should Greene be credited with more than the three 
scenes I have indicated? His manner and particularly his 
diction have been pointed out by various critics in almost 
every scene of the play, with the customary straining of 
this much abused “ test.”’ It should be noted, however, 
that there is a fundamental discrepancy in the play which 
is not removed by taking away the portions which I have 
now assigned to Shakespeare and to Greene. The drama 
as we see it with these complications and certain other 
scenes to be considered later set aside, is a crude but vig- 
orous chronicle of disputes and broils designed to please 
an honest fight-loving audience. It runs as follows: 1. 
The English learn of the loss of French cities and agree 
to regain them. Winchester quarrels with Gloucester. 2. 
The English win. “Joan la Pucelle” comes to the aid 


“Not again in Shakespeare. .. Greene made it a sort of hall- 
mark of his work” (Hart, p. xix). 
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of the French and establishes her claim to be supernat- 
urally aided. 3. Gloucester’s serving-men in blue coats 
and Winchester’s men in tawny coats have a lively row 
which the Mayor of London pacities. 4. Talbot and Salis- 
bury before Orleans. Salisbury is shot from the wall and 
killed. 5. Talbot fights with Joan. She abruptly leaves 
him to “go vietual Orleans,” and enters the town with 
soldiers. 6. The French, with Joan to help them, are vic- 
torious. 7. Talbot retakes Orleans. The French leap over 
the walls in their shirts and run away. 8. Winchester and 
Gloucester quarrel again, and their men enter in skirmish 
with bloody pates. The King makes them agree to be 
friends. 9. Joan in disguise, with four soldiers, takes 
Rouen by strategem, and taunts Talbot and the others 
from the wall. The English reénter the town. Sir John 
Fastolfe runs away. Bedford dies contented when he sees 
the English are victorious. 10. Joan wins over the Duke 
of Burgundy. 11. The King praises Talbot and makes 
him Earl of Shrewsbury. 12. The King is crowned in 
France, the Governor of Paris taking oath. Talbot shames 
Fastolfe for his cowardice. They learn of Burgundy’s re- 
volt and the King sends Talbot after him. 13. Talbot and 
his son are killed. Sir William Lucy is permitted to take 
away their bodies. 14. The French expect to win, now 
that Talbot is slain. 15. But the English capture Joan 
and send her off to execution. 16. The French come to ask 
on what conditions they may have peace. They are told: 

That, in regard King Henry gives consent, 

Of mere compassion and of lenity, 

To ease your country of distressful war, 

And suffer you to breathe in fruitful peace, 

You shall become true liegemen to his crown; 

And, Charles, upon condition thou wilt swear 

To pay him tribute and submit thyself, 


Thou shalt be placed as viceroy under him, 
And still enjoy thy regal dignity. 
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After some hesitation, Charles and his party give signs 
of fealty. 

Surely here was entertainment at which Christopher 
Sly would never have dozed off. A Shakespeare who made 
away with such good stuff as this would never be en- 
trusted to revise another play. Now all these scenes which 
I have here set down as belonging to what appears to me 
the original draft of “ harey vj,” treat Joan of Are with 
a fair amount of dignity and respect, and they always 
give her the name of Joan la Pucelle, or simply Pucelle. 
The word is regarded obviously as a proper noun: 

Excellent Pucelle, if thy name be so (1, ii, 119). 


Thus Joan la Pucelle hath performed her word (1, vi, 3). 
Speak, Pucelle, and enchant him with thy words (11, iii, 40). 


But in act V, scene iv, where she is shown as contemptible 
and vile, she is called Joan of Are, though “la Pucelle” 
is always retained in the stage directions. This is the form 
which occurs again in the scene where Talbot is invited 
to visit the Countess of Auvergne; and this episode of the 
Countess is the first place in which we distinctly feel the 
presence of a new hand at work. There is no warrant in 
the early part of the drama for the later outrageous treat- 
ment of Joan of Are. 

Was Greene the reviser or collaborator who ir respon- 
sible for this horror? There is nothing improbable about 
it, and there are one or two things which seem to make it 
likely. Before her shameless and disgusting confession 
Joan repudiates her peasant father as casting a slur upon 
her “ noble birth ” in very much the same way that Rada- 
gon repudiates his peasant father in .1 Looking-Glass for 
London and England.‘* The contributory scene where 


* For a proof that this scene is by Greene and not by Lodge, see 
my “Greene as a Collaborator” in Modern Language Notes, Decem- 
ber, 1915. 
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Joan is deserted by her “fiends,” who walk about and 
shake their heads, is for all the world in Greene’s man- 
ner ; ‘° and the episode of the Countess has his characteris- 
tic “ smartiness ” in the turning of the tables. 

But unless he was responsible for the sentimental cou- 
plets in the Talbot scenes (1V, v-vii), which he was both 
natural enough a poet and artificial enough a dramatist 
to have done, this seems to mark the extent of his connec- 
tion with this drama. The fundamental scheme of the 
play as outlined above is quite unlike him; and there is 
every reason to assume that the man who wrote the “ Pu- 
celle’ scenes did not write the “Joan of Arc” scenes, 
as we may call them for convenience. 

Who this original author may have been, it seems to me 
almost impossible to determine. Somewhat to my regret, 
I do not find the slightest indication that it was Peele. 
Any of a dozen men whose names we have never heard of 
might have done it, for all that we can tell. Perhaps the 
reminders of Qreene which various critics have noted 
throughout the play are sufficient to warrant the assump- 
tion that he made a thorough revision of the whole piece. 
If he did so, and if even then the play was given to 
Shakespeare for additional improvements, I think that 
every feature of the play as it now stands would be well 
accounted for. And if this happened shortly after Greene 
had himself revised Shakespeare’s Titus Andronicus 
(which is my personal conviction), we have a sufficient 
explanation of his jealows hostility. 


Henry Davin Gray. 


* In each of Greene’s plays there is some introduction of the super- 
natural. He has devils in Friar Bacon and the Looking-Glass, fairies 
and antics in James IV, Venus and the Muses in Alphonsus, and a 
dance of Satyrs in Orlando. The minister who acted the pinner’s 
part himself did not introduce this element in George-a-Greene. 











XVI.—THE TROILUS-CRESSIDA STORY FROM 
CHAUCER TO SHAKESPEARE 


Viewed from any angle Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cres- 
sida is an unattractive play. The heroine is a wanton. 
Ulysses reads her at a glance and finds 

language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks; her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body.* 

He sets her down at once as “a daughter of the game,” 
and at every opportunity the foul-mouthed Thersites cor- 
roborates this description. ‘“ They say Diomedes keeps a 
Trojan drab,” he monologizes, “and uses the traitor 
Calchas his tent. I'll after; ” * and in the rather awkward 
scene in which Cressida’s perfidy is revealed to Troilus, 
he gleefully whispers: “ Any man may sing her, if he can 
take her cliff. She’s noted.” * Even in this scene, however, 
Shakespeare is not devoid of sympathy; Cressida’s qualms 
of conscience as she pins on Diomedes the sleeve Troilus 
had given her, as she feels herself yielding, are touching. 
Yet Cressida is a woman of loose morals, and Troilus him- 
self, though irreproachable as a warrior, in his relations 
with her hardly warrants one’s sympathy. There is no 
mistaking the sensuality of his desires when for the first 
time he is to meet her alone: 

I am giddy; expectation whirls me round. 

The imaginary relish is so sweet 

That it enchants my sense: what will it be, 


When that the watery palates taste indeed, 
Love’s thrice repured nectar? * 


11v, v, 54 ff. Sv, ii, 10. 
ty, i, 104. ‘rm, ii, 19 ff. 
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Cressida, too, knows what to expect from the visit. 
: Pandarus describes her as blushing and fetching her 
“wind so short, as if she were afraid with a sprite;”® 
but it is to be feared that her agitation arose less from 
4 | modesty and timidity than from a sense of elation at hav- 
5 ing at last caught a lover of exalted rank. She is not at 
all shocked by her uncle’s disgustingly coarse jests nor by 
nis efforts to hurry the assignation. Of course Eliza- 
bethan audiences were not repelled by such scenes, and 
Shakespeare himself saw no particular moral significance 
| in them, as is proved by the plots of All’s Well and Meas- 
ure for Measure; nevertheless, there is no other scene 
in all his plays so frankly sensuous as this. Nothing can 
be more different than his treatment and Chaucer’s of the 
morning after the lovers’ meeting. In Chaucer one thinks 
N of the ardent devotion of the lovers; in Troilus and Cres- 
4 sida the details are so coarsened that one thinks only of 
the animal nature of their love. In the play Pandarus has 
been joking boisterously with Cressida (an incident bor- 
rowed from Chaucer, although in the poem Troilus is not 
present during this scene), when a knock is heard at the 
door. After the conversation that then takes place (IV, 
ii, 36-40), Troilus may protest as much as he wishes about 
the purity of his love for Cressida, but we cannot help feel- 
ing that his animal nature is most deeply stirred by her 
loss. 

Since its surreptitious publication in 1609 and its ad- 
mission, apparently as an afterthought, into the First Fo- 
lio, Troilus and Cressida has always been a puzzle. It - 
seems hardly necessary to enumerate the widely divergent 
theories that have been advanced to explain Shakespeare’s 
. purpose in writing the play. The two most striking theo- 
i ries, that the play was Shakespeare’s contribution to the ~ 
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war of the theatres and that it was a deliberate vulgariza- 
tion of the Greek and Trojan heroes and of Cressida 
caused by Shakespeare’s jealousy of the rival poet, Chap- 
man, are not now generally believed. But a peculiar view 
is still held by almost all critics. A Chaucerian scholar’s 
comment will serve as well as any: Shakespeare has ap- 
proached the love story “ in a spirit of bitter cynicism and 
blackest pessimism. The love story ... is merely dis- 
gusting . . . To crown all, the final worthlessness of 
Cressida, and the breaking heart of Troilus, are inter- 
preted to us by the syphilitic mind of Thersites, whose 
whole function in the play is to defile with the foulness of 
his own imagination all that humanity holds high and 
sacred. . . . It remains one of the puzzles of criticism that 
such a work should ever have proceeded from the great 
soul of Shakespeare.” ® 

Is this true? Did Shakespeare himself debase the 
story? Does he pursue Cressida, as other critics have said, 
with relentless hatred? Dr. Small briefly hinted at the 
reason for the loose character of Shakespeare’s Cressida,* 


but Professor Tatlock, almost alone among editors and “ 


commentators, has, I, think, correctly analyzed the play. 
He writes: “ Shakespeare came to the material of this play, 
then, precisely as he came to that of the English historical 
plays, finding incidents and characters largely fixed before- 
hand, and too intractable to be greatly modified, even had 
he wished to modify them. It is as a historical play, in 
the Elizabethan sense, that it should be regarded; often 
serious, sometimes verging on the tragic, but pervaded 
with comedy.” § 


*R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, pp. 104-105. 

*The Stage Quarrel, p. 155. 

* Troilus and Cressida, Tudor edition, pp. xix-xx. In articles on 
“ The Siege of Troy in Elizabethan Literature, Especially in Shake- 
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This is almost the whole secret of the play, and my own 
remarks may, in the main, seem to be only a reinforcement 
of Professor Tatlock’s conclusions. The history of Troilus 
and Cressida and Pandarus from Chaucer to Shakespeare 
has not befcre been traced, however, although this is almost 
essential for a genuine understanding of what Shakespeare 
tried to do, of what indeed he did do, and it reveals also 
facts of some importance in regard to Henryson and 
Chaucer. When Sir Sidney Lee writes in 1916: “ At one 
point the dramatist diverges from his authorities with 
notable originality. Cressida figures in the play as a heart- 
less coquette; the poets who had previously treated her 
story . . . had imagined her as a tender-hearted, if frail, 
beauty, with claims on their pity rather than on their 
scorn. But Shakespeare’s innovation is dramatically effec- 
tive, and deprives fickleness in love of any false glam- 
our”; ® or when an editor of Miss Porter’s experience can 
write as late as 1910, “‘ Shakespeare evolves his own name 
[Cressida]. He seems to use Caxton’s form as a whole, 
prefaced by Chaucer’s initial letter,” *° surely it is time to 
consider the history of the love story and the lovers. 


speare and Heywood” (Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, vol. xxx, pp. 673-770) and “ The Chief Problem 
in Shakespeare” (Sewanee Review, April, 1916), which appeared 
after the present article was completed, Professor Tatlock has even 
more clearly and convincingly developed this view, and has also 
called attention to the relation of Heywood’s Iron Age to Shake- 
speare’s play. 

°A Life of William Shakespeare (1916), p. 370. 

” Troilus and Cressida, First Folio edition, p. 131. It may be 
remarked that the two title-pages to the First Quarto run “The 
Historie of Troylus and Cresseida” and “The Famous Historie of 
Troylus and Cresseid,” the spelling used in the Edinburgh, 1593, 
edition of Henryson’s Testament of Cresseid. Shakespeare’s favor- 
ite form, if indeed he had a favorite, was Cressid, and this had been 
used for years before he wrote. Even in mss. of Chaucer’s own 
poems the name is found with the spelling “ Crisseyde,” “ Creseyde,” 
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It was quite in a spirit of prophecy that Chaucer’s 
Criseyde lamented : 
Allas! for now is clene a-go 
My name of trouthe in love, for ever-mo! 


For I have falsed oon, the gentileste ‘ 
That ever was, and oon the worthieste! 


Allas, of me, un-to the worldes ende, 

Shal neither been y-writen nor y-songe, 

No good word, for thise bokes wol me shende, 
O, rolled shal I been on many a tonge! 
Through-out the world my belle shal be ronge.” 


Some thirty years after she had thus bewailed her fate, 
Lydgate, translating Guido at the command of Prince 
Hal, had to retell her story. He did so with some diffi- 
dence, referring his readers to his master Chaucer for 
a complete and accurate account. Lydgate added nothing 
to the story, but he was in thorough sympathy with his 
Cryseyde, bitterly reproved Guido for his slanders of 
women in general, and tried to excuse Cryseyde in par- 
ticular because Nature had made her variable.'* She also 
escaped harsh words from the author of the Laud Troy 
Book (about 1400), who indeed may have known her only 
through Guido, and who usually calls her Bryxeida or 
Brixaida. But when the author tells us that Diomedes 
struck down Troylus and sent his horse to “ Cresseide, 
Sat fair woman, That sumtyme was Troyle lemman,” '* 
he perhaps had Chaucer’s Criseyde in mind. 


“ Criseida,” “Creseide.” In this article the spelling used by the 
authors who are quoted is retained. 

" Bk. v, st. 151-152. 

*In H. Bergen’s edition of the Troy Book (E. E. T.S8., 1906-1910) 
the story may be followed in Bk. 1, ll. 4676-4762, Bk. m1, ll. 3664- 
3754, 4077-4263, 4343-4448, 4619-4659, 4820-67, Bk. 1v, 2132-77, 
2401-2779. 

™L. 9053 (ed. Wiilfing, E. E.T.S., 1902-03). The main events of 
the story occur at Il, 9065-92, 13427-38, 13543-64, 14857 ff. 
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Nor does Caxton’s Recuyell (1474) concern us, save 
that in his history of Troylus and Breseyda he, like Lyd- 
gate, referred all readers, Shakespeare presumably among 
them, to Chaucer for further details. - Calchas, he writes, 
“had a passing fayr donghter and wyse named breseyda/ 
Chaucer in his booke that he made of Troylus named her 
creseyda ”; ** and again, “‘ Ther was neuer seen so moche 
sorowe made betwene two louers at their departyng/ who 
that lyste to here of alle theyr loue/ late hym rede the 
booke of troyllus that chawcer made/ wherin he shall fynde 
the storye hooll/ whiche were to longe to wryte here.” * 

During the sixteenth century the story seems to have 
been constantly on men’s tongues, though few people could 
comprehend the spirit of high comedy and irony in which 
Chaucer had written. Of the characters as he portrayed 
them, Pandarus was by far the most dramatic, but natur- 
ally enough Pandarus quickly developed into a low comedy 
figure. On Twelfth Night, 1515/6, at Eltham, Cornish 
and the Children of the Chapel Royal acted the Story of 
Troylous and Pandor. Cornish himself, “clad in mantle 
and bishop’s surcoat, took the role of Calchas. The chil- 
dren acted the roles of Troilus, Cressid, Diomed, Pandor, 
Ulysses, and others not named . . . Chaucer’s ‘ Criseyda 
in widowes habite blak’ remained in the account of the 
furnishings as ‘ Kryssyd imparylled lyke a wedow of 
onour, in blake sarsenet and other abelements for seche 
mater.’” '® Pandar, the go-between, had probably, even 


* Ed. H. O. Sommer, vol. m1, p. 601. 

* Ibid., p. 604. These allusions are not in Miss Spurgeon’s Five 
Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion. Unless her book 
is directly referred to, it may be assumed that other allusions to 
Chaucer noted in this article are not there printed. 

*C. W. Wallace, Evolution of the English Drama up to Shake- 
epeare, Berlin, 1912, p. 48. 
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in this early play, degenerated into a clown. There was no 
other way in which to treat him. Not long afterward, 
Nicholas Grimald, according to Bale, wrote a Latin com- 
edy, Troilus ex Chaucero, of which, however, there is no 
other record; ** and in The Rare Triumphes of Loue and 
Fortune, which was “ plaide before the Queenes most ex- 
cellent Maiestie”’ about 1582 and published seven years 
later, the first of the plays given before the gods was that 
of “ Troilus and Cressida,” at the conclusion of which 
Mercury says: 


Behold, how Troilus and Cressida 
Cries out on Love, that framed their decay.* 


How these plays treated Cressid it is useless to speculate. 
But in the popular literature of the early Tudor period she 
became a staple comparison while her uncle’s name was 
becoming a common noun. Peculiarly enough, Cressid 
was often glorified as the highest type of a sweetheart,— 


™ Miss Spurgeon, vol. 1, p. 95. 

* Dodsley-Hazlitt’s Old Plays, vol. v1, p. 155. This play reminds 
one of the Troilus-Cressida burlesque—over which wars of words 
have been waged—in Histriqgmastiz. Nobody, I believe, has noticed 
that the latter is closely paralleled by this passage in Samuel 
Rowlands’s The Letting of Hvmovrs Blood in the Head-Vaine . . 
At London, Printed by W. White for W. F. 1600, signs. E b-E 2 
(Hunterian Clib edition, vol. 1, pp. 66-67) : 

My hartes deare blood sweete Cis, is thy carouse, 

Worth all the Ale in Gammer Gubbins house: 

I say no more affaires call me away, 

My Fathers horse for prouender doth stay. 

Be thou the Lady Cressit-light to mee, 

Sir Trollelolle I will proue to thee. 

Written in haste: farewell my Cowslippe sweete, 

Pray lets a Sunday at the Ale-house meete. 
The early date of Hvmovrs Blood makes this passage of much 
importance in connection with the supposed allusion in Histrio- 
mastia to Shakespeare’s Troilus. 
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as a complaisant damsel who “ yielded grace” to her 
lover’s importunities, and who was worthy of emulation. 
One could almost suspect that, tired with Chaucer’s long- 
drawn-out narrative, certain readers stopped at the great 
climax in the third book of the Troilus and went on their 
way, blissfully unaware of Criseyde’s later perfidy. John 
Skelton’s poem, “To my lady Elisabeth Howarde” 
(1523), uses Creisseid as a convenient means of compli- 
menting Lady Elisabeth’s beauty,’® but the exaltation of 
Cressid as a model mistress really begins with Tottel’s 
Miscellany (1557), where an unknown author is repre- 
sented by a poem called “A comparison of his loue with 
the faithfull and painful loue of Troylus to Creside.” *° 
He had evidently read Chaucer carefully through the third 
book, for he borrows Chaucer’s details freely. He tells 
how Troilus fell in love with Creside at first sight, how 
he was so hopelessly smitten that “euery ioye became a 
wo,” and how . 
His chamber was his common walke, 


Wherin he kept him se[c]retely. 
He made his bedde the place of talke. 


If the author had read all of the Troilus, he disregarded 
the tragic dénouement for effect. After Creside had 
granted her lover’s wish, he says, she loved him faithfully 
and studied “ his whole minde full to content.” He con- 
cludes by imploring his mistress 

To graunt me grace and so to do, 

As Creside then did Troylus to. 


And set me in as happy case, 
As Troylus with his lady was. 


* Works, ed. A. Dyce, 1855, vol, 1, p. 208. Cf. Miss Spurgeon, vol. 


I, p. 74. 
* Arber’s reprint, pp. 192-194. There were eight editions of this 


miscellany by 1587, 
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As a model lover Cresseda was depicted by William 
Elderton, the first noteworthy professional ballad-writer. 
In “ The panges of Loue and louers fittes,” his first known ° 
ballad, published on March 22, 1559/60, Elderton threw 
in a number of stock comparisons to romance and story, 
and wrote of Cresseda,: 

Knowe ye not, how Troylus 

Lanquished and lost his joye, 

With fittes and fevers mervailous 

For Cresseda that dwelt in Troye; 

Tyll pytie planted in her brest, 
Ladie! ladie! 

To slepe with him, and graunt him rest, 
My dear ladie.™ 


William Fulwood, a merchant-tailor who wrote a bitter 
though coarsely humorous satire on Elderton, published in 
1568 The Enimie of Idlenesse, perhaps the first “‘ complete 
letter-writer ” in English. “ The fourth Booke. Conteyn- 
ing sundrie Letters belonging to love” contains a model 
poetical letter alluringly entitled “ A constant Lover doth 
expresse His gripyng griefes, which still encrease,” ?* the 
first few verses of which show a knowledge of Chaucer’s 
story: 


As Troylus did neglect the trade of Lovers skilfull lawe, 
Before such time that Cresseid faire with fixed eyes he sawe, 


and then plunges into a series of conventional compari- 
sons— But sith I lacke some such a friende as he of Pan- 
dor had . . .” and the like. The “letter ” concludes with 
the plea: 


“J. P. Collier’s Old Ballads, p. 26 (Percy Society, vol. 1). The 
ballad is reprinted also in H. L. Collmann’s Ballads and Broadsides, 
Roxburghe Club, 1912, p. 111. 

* Available to me only as reprinted (pp. 72-73) in Paul Wolter’s 
William Fullwood, Diss. Rostock, Potsdam, 1907. 
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Therfore graunt grace, as Cressida, did unto Troylus true: 
For as he had hir love by right, so thine to me is due. 


Cressida must have been held up as a worthy example by 
many young lover-writers, for the Enimie of Idlenesse 
went through eight editions by 1598. ' 

The early Elizabethan poets, particularly Turbervile 
and Gascoigne, and ballad-mongers ** of a much later 
period were fond of thus exalting Cressida. Poetic license, 
or licentiousness, was their only excuse, for her reputation 
had long been hopeless. In 1501 Gavin Douglas ** cas- 
ually referred to “ Trew Troilus, vnfaithfull Cressida,” as 
if these epithets had already become stereotyped; and in 
Philip Sparrow (1507) Skelton ?® summarized Chaucer’s 
story, scoffed even at Troilus, and harshly expressed the 
general opinion of Cressida and Pandar: 


For she dyd but fayne; 

The story telleth playne .. . 
Thus in conclusyon, 

She brought hym in abusyon; 
In ernest and in game 

She was moch to blame; 
Disparaged is her fame, 

And blemysshed is her name, 
In maner half with shame; 
Troylus also hath lost 

On her moch loue and cost, 
And now must kys the post; 
Pandara, that went betwene, 
Hath won nothing, I wene... 
Yet for a speciall laud 

He is named Troylus baud, 

Of that name he is sure 
Whyles the world shall dure. 





™See A Handfull of Pleasant Delights, 1584, Spenser Society edi- 
tion, pp. 45, 56; Richard Johnson’s Crown Garland of Golden Roses, 
1612, Percy Society Publications, vol. v1, pp. 52, 67. 

“The Palice of Honour, Works, ed. J. Small, 1874, vol. 1, p. 23. 

* Works, ed. Dyce, 1855, vol. 1, pp. 84-85. 
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In the hands of “ vulgar makers ”’ Chaucer’s story lent 
itself admirably to burlesque. Skelton’s own “ doings ” 
(which, Puttenham gravely assures us, were always ridicu- 
lous) could only have added to Cressid’s ill fame. But 
worse was to come. 

In 1565 a professional versifier wrote a coarsely humor- 
ous ballad on the lovers, which is preserved in a Bodleian 
Library manuscript, famous because it contains the older 
version of “ Chevy Chase.” *® The ballad follows Chaucer 
in every particular: Troilus thinks his heart is so per- 
fectly under control that no beauty can allure him, but one 
day at church he sees Cressyd. What a lurch did the sight 


* Songs and Ballads . . . Edited from a Ms. in the Ashmolean 
Museum by Thomas Wright, Roxburghe Club, 1860, pp. 195-197. 
The ballad is also reprinted in vol. xxx1, pp. 102-105, of the old 
Shakespeare Society Papers by Halliwell-Phillipps as well as in his 
edition of Troilus (Folio Shakespeare, vol. xu, p. 307). This is 
almost certainly the “ballett intituled ‘the history of Troilus, 
Whose throtes [i. ¢., troth] hath Well bene tryed’” which was 
registered for publication by T. Purfoote in 1565-66 (Arber’s Tran- 
script, vol. 1, p. 300). 

Another ballad on Troilus and “ Cressus,” preserved in the Percy 
Folio MS8., ed. Hales and Furnivall, vol. m1, pp. 301-302, depends 
solely on Chaucer’s poem. It begins: 


Cressus: was the ffairest of Troye, 
whom Troylus did loue! 
the Knight was kind, & shee was coy, 
no words nor worthes cold moue, 
till Pindaurus [!] soe playd his part 
that the Knight obtained her hart 
the Ladyes rose destroyes: 
(They] held a sweet warr a winters night 
till the enuyous day gaue light; 
which darkness louers ioyes. 


It is most surprising that Henryson’s story was not worked into 
many lugubrious moralizing ballads of the type so dear to Eliza- 
bethan readers. One of these is mentioned on p. 24, below; and 
probably there were others not now preserved. 
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give his heart! He is dismayed, and seeks the help of her 
uncle Pandarus. Pandar tells Cressyd that Troilus is 
dying for her love, though the young warrior nevertheless 
goes to the battlefield and gives the Greeks “ many a lusty 
thwake-a.” Cressyd, caught at her uncle’s house by a rain- 
storm, is forced to pass the night there. Troilus goes to 
her chamber with Pandar, but is too tongue-tied to speak. 
He kneels by the bed, but Pandar places him in it, blows 
out the light, and leaves the two together. In the morning 
he returns. 


“In faythe, old unkell,” then quoth she, 
“Yow are a frend to trust-a.” 
Then Troylus lawghed, and wat you why? 
For he had what he lust-a. 


Halliwell-Phillipps first commented on the resemblance of 
the ballad to Shakespeare’s play. That resemblance is un- 
mistakable, particularly in the characterization of 
Troilus,?* who both in ballad and in drama is frankly sen- 
sual. It is by no means improbable that Shakespeare had 
heard this ballad sung about the streets of London,?* and 
that alone would have given him a distaste for the love 
story: ballad-mongers and ballad-singers had made it 
coarse and farcical, and no Elizabethan poet would gladly, 
or willingly, have treated a theme which they had popular- 
ized and befouled. 

Robert Henryson’s Testament of Creseyde was pub- 
lished in Thynne’s 1532 edition *° of Chaucer, introduced 


* Cf. especially Troilus and Cressida, Iv, ii, 36-40. 

*T have observed that one of the ballads in this Ms. was regis- 
tered in October, 1564, and yet was printed under Richard Johnson’s 
name in his Crown Garland, 1612. The ballad on Troilus and 
Cressida could easily have been in circulation in Shakespeare’s day. 

* The quotations in this article are from Thynne’s text (as nor- 
malized in Gregory Smith’s Henryson, vol. 111, pp. 177-198), because 
this was long the only text known in England. Otherwise the Scot- 
tish text (1593) would be preferable. 
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with the statement that “‘ Thus endeth the fyfth and laste 
booke of Troylus: and here foloweth the pyteful and dolor- 
ous testament of fayre Creseyde,” and concluding, “ Thus 
endeth the pyteful and dolorous testament of fayre Cre- 
seyde: and here, foloweth the legende of good women.” 
The poem was probably written in the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century. The earliest record of it is in the table 
of contents of the British Museum ms. Asloan, cired 1515, 
but the portion of the ms. which contained the poem is lost, 
and Thynne’s is the earliest extant text. Perhaps Thynne 
did not intend it to be taken as Chaucer’s work—Chaucer, 
indeed, is several times mentioned in the poem—but it 
was reprinted in all editions of Chaucer down to Urry’s 
(1721), was attributed to him by Bale, Leland, and Tan- 
ner (1748), and was even included among his poems in 
Chalmers’s Works of the English Poets (1810).°° The 
oldest extant separate text is that published by Henry 
Charteris at Edinburgh in 1593. Six years after this, one 
of Francis Thynne’s Animadversions on Speght’s Chaucer 
was: “yt wolde be good that Chaucer’s proper woorkes 
were distinguyshed from the adulterat, and suche as were 
not his, as the Testamente of Cressyde” ;*' but in his 
1602 edition Speght not only ignored this advice but in- 
serted the following passage at the beginning of Chaucer’s 
poem (folio 143): “ In this excellent Booke is shewed the 
feruent loue of Troylus to Creiseid, whome hee enioyed for 
a time: and her great vntruth to him againe in giuing her 
selfe to Diomedes, who in the end did so east her off, that 
she came to great miserie. In which discourse Chaucer 
liberally treateth of the diuine purueiaunce.” 


* Henryson’s Works, ed. Gregory Smith, Scottish Text Society, 


vol. I, p. xlv ff. 
* Miss Spurgeon, vol. 1, pp. 154-155. 
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Chaucer had confined himself to the tragi-comedy of 
Troilus, but the Scottish poet, on a cold winter night when 
| he was reading the story “written by worthy Chaucer 
glorious,” ** perceived that inherent in the theme there was 
a real tragedy of Criseyde, a tragedy suggested by her own 
adjuration: 


y And thou, Simoys, that as an arwe clere 
Thorugh Troye rennest ay downward to the see, 
Ber witnesse of this word that seyd is here, 
t That thilke day that ich untrewe be 
To Troilus, myn owene herte free, 
That thou retorne bakwarde to thy welle, 
And I with body and soule sinke in helle! * 


| . / The continuation of the story, as Henryson wrote it, is the 
most artistic, the most powerful handling made by any 
poet after Chaucer. Animated no doubt by a desire to 
q warn “worthy women” to “mynge nat your loue with 
false disception,” he nevertheless wrote a genuinely dra- 
matic poem, powerful in its delineation of character, grip- 
' ping in the inevitability of its dénowement, and yet marked 
by the same sympathetic comprehension of the character 
of Creseyde that had made Chaucer pity her. The story 
could hardly end as Chaucer left it. There the ghost of 
Troilus looks down from the clouds upon the comédie hu- 
maine in which he had played such an unfortunate réle 
and laughs at the pitiableness of his efforts and those of the 
living Trojans. But what of Criseyde? Was she true to 
| Diomed? Could so sensual a man be true to her? Or was 
i | not his infatuation a mere whim caused by a desire of 
showing his superiority to her Trojan lover? Henryson’s 
Vie beautiful story answers all these questions in a manner 





—- 


*™The allusions to Chaucer in the Testament are, of course, in 
Miss Spurgeon’s book (vol. 1, p. 56). 
* Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. tv, st. 222. 
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that is beyond praise—with the sure touch of an artist. 
But in doing so he rang Criseyde’s “ bell” so loudly that 
it reverberated to the time of Shakespeare, and forever 
damned her as a loose woman. 

The Diomedes Chaucer portrayed could not possibly 
have been true to Criseyde: once he had gained her body, 
once he had triumphed over the lover Troilus, Criseyde 
could no longer attract him. Henryson knew this. And 
he was entirely unfamiliar with the courtly-love rules that 
had motivated Chaucer’s treatment of Criseyde, but in- 
stead regarded her as a wanton even in her relations with 
Troilus and as the kept mistress of Diomedes.** Accord- 


*So thought also Sir Francis Kinaston, who circé 1635 began to 
translate Troilus into Latin and pointed out that the “Sixt & Last 
Booke of Troilus and Creseid” was not by Chaucer but by “ Mr. 
Robert Henderson,’—surprising news to most of his contemporaries. 
“This Mr Henderson,” he said, “ wittily obseruing that Chaucer in 
his 5th booke had related the death of Troilus, but made no mention 
what became of Creseid, he learnedly takes vppon him in a fine 
poeticall way to expres the punishment & end due to a faise vncon- 
stant whore, which commonly terminates in extreme misery” (G. 
Smith’s Henryson, vol. 1, p. ciii; cf. also Miss Spurgeon, vol. 1, 
p- 207). Both Henryson and Kinaston were quite modern in their 
attitude toward Cressid. 

Ballad-mongers naturally took an unfavorable view of Cressid’s 
relations with Troilus. So “A Ballade in Praise of London Pren- 
tices, and What They Did at the Cock-Pitt Playhouse” (Collier’s 
Hist. Eng. Dramatic Poetry, 1879, vol. 1, p. 387), of the date of 
March, 1616/7, tells us that 


King Priam’s robes were soon in rags, 
And broke his gilded scepter; 

False Cressid’s hood, that was so good 
When loving Troylus kept her. . . 


The ballad, if genuine, perhaps throws some light on the way in 
which actors played the part of Cressid. The author of “A New 
Ballad of King Edward and Jane Shore,” 1671 (Rowburghe Ballads, 
vol. vill, p. 424), is quite as uncomplimentary to “ young Troyalus ” 
as his predecessors were to Cressid. 
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ingly, he tells us that it was not long before Diomedes tired 
of Creseyde and drove her out. It grieves him to be forced 
to admit that 


Than desolate she walked vp and downe, 
As, some men sayne, iii the courte as commune. * 


Finally she returns to Calchas. Going into a private ora- 
tory of the temple, she bitterly reproaches Venus and 
Cupid for the evils they have sent on her; and falling 
asleep, dreams that her case is being tried by the gods, that 
Venus is demanding punishment for her impiety, that the 
gods decree her offence punishable by leprosy. Cynthia 
and Saturn descend to deliver the verdict. And a fearful 
one it is! 


Thy christal eyen menged with blode I make; 
Thy voice so clere, vnplesaunt, heer, and hace; 
Thy lusty lere ouerspred with spottes blake, 
And lumpes hawe appering in thy face; 
Where thou comest, eche man shal flye the place; 
Thus shalte thou go beggyng fro house to hous, 
With cuppe and clapper lyke a lazarous.” 


Creseyde awakes to find that her dream has come true. 
She leaves the temple secretly with her father, and goes to 
the “spyttel house,” where only a few lepers recognize her. 
She moans and cries, but finally is reconciled to begging. 
One day Troilus, riding by, is reminded by her terrible 
eyes of his lost lady-love, and impetuously pours money 
and jewels into her dish. Creseyde is frantic with grief. 
Feeling death approaching, she requests one of the lepers 
to carry her ruby ring to Troilus and to tell him of her un- 
happy end. When Troilus receives the ring and hears the 
message, he is filled with agony. But, alas! what can he 
do? She has been untrue to him—he can only furnish the 


“Li. 76-77. “LI. 337-343. 
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grave in which the lepers have hastily buried her with a 
splendid monument and think of her! A beautiful and a 
pitiful story Y 

It should be obvious that most readers took the Testa- 
ment for Chaucer’s own work. In the third and fourth 
lines Henryson does say, “ whan I began to write this 
tragedy,” but that statement could easily be overlooked be- 
cause of what follows, and besides the poem was unsigned. 
It was a stormy, cold night, Henryson says; I mended the 
fire, took a drink to arm me from the cold, opened a book 
written by glorious Chaucer, in which I read the story of 
fair Creseyde and Troilus,—of how Troilus nearly died 
of grief when he was forsaken. And then 

To breke my slepe another queare I toke, 


In whiche I founde the fatal desteny 
Of fayre Creseyde, whiche ended wretchedly. 


Who wot if al that Chaucer wrate was trewe? 
Nor I wotte nat if this narration 

Be authorysed, or forged of the newe, 

Of some poete, by his inuention.” 


This “ other queare ” could easily have been mistaken for 
a continuation of the story by Chaucer. Perhaps in the 
verses just quoted Henryson was trying to give that im- 
pression.*® At any rate, the stanza form, the smoothly 
flowing verse (which probably sounded smoother and more 
regular to the Elizabethan ear than did Chaucer’s own), 
the attitude towards the characters,—these might well have 
been thought Chaucer’s. And the inevitability of Henry- 
son’s dénouement, even though it necessitated the resur- 


* Li. 61-67. 
* Professor Skeat thought that these lines threw some doubt on 
Henryson’s authorship. Cf. his Chaucerian and Other Pieces, p. 522. 
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yi rection of Troilus, should have removed all doubts of the 
authenticity of the poem. 
| Henryson made his Creseyde a life-like, suffering wo- 
| man, struck down in the height of her folly by inexorable 
| retribution. For authors and for readers up to 1600 Hen- 
ryson’s Cressid was the Cressid ; but lacking his sympathy, 
they regarded her as a light-of-love who finally paid for her 
faithlessness and unchastity by leprosy. The influence of 
a Henryson on the story was immense. He completely di- 
verted it from the channel in whieh Chaucer had left it; 
but, nevertheless, every mention of Cressid as a leper, at 
least to 1600, is an allusion to Chaucer. People thought 
they were reading Chaucer: nobody had ever heard of 
Robert Henryson, schoolmaster. 

Nor did Elizabethan writers have any idea of the origin 
of the Cressid myth, although many of them knew Boccac- 
cio’s “ tragedies.” A ballad registered at Stationers’ Hall 
in 1564-65 and preserved in a Bodleian Library manu- 
script ** begins, 











emerge - 


In Bocas an Guydo I rede and fynde, 
Thatt wemen of verrey nature and kynde, 
Be subtyll and unstedfaste of mynde, 


1 RE 


but shows no knowledge of Guido’s or Boccaccio’s Cressid. 

~___George-Turbervile translated some of Boccaccio’s tales, 

| constantly quotes him, and mentions him in connection 
4 with Chaucer, but knew Troilus and Cressid only as they 
| appeared in Chaucer’s works. In his Epitaphes, Epi- 
| grams, Songs and Sonets (1567) Turbervile devotes a 
poem to the story of Briseis, Chryseis, and the Wrath of 


{i 
il | * Registered, I have observed, under the title of its refrain, “I 
will say nothing,” in 1564-65 (Arber’s Transcript, vol. 1, p. 270) ; 
| printed in Thomas Wright’s Songs and Ballads, Roxburghe Club, 
' 1860, p. 163. 
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Achilles ; *° if he had actually read the Zliad, he must have 
observed that a Pandarus plays an important role in Books 
iv-v and that Briseis, in Book xix, is described as a Trojan 
widow. But Turbervile, though deeply impressed by 
Chaucer’s and Henryson’s narratives, perceived no connec- 
tion between Briseis and Cressid, and probably derived his 
information about Achilles, Briseis, and Chryseis, only 
from Ovid’s Epistles, which, in 1567 (or earlier), he had 
translated. His poems are literally full of allusions to 
the Troilus-Cressida story, which he constantly uses in his 
doleful love ditties, as a fearful warning to obdurate and 
faithless mistresses. On one occasion “ Finding his Mis- 
tresse vntrue, he exclaimeth thereat ” *! as follows: 
Farewell thou shamelesse shrew, 

faire Cresides heire thou art: 
And I Sir Troylus earst haue been, 
4 as prooueth by my smart. 

Hencefoorth beguile the Greekes, 
no Troyans will thee trust: 


I yeeld thee vp to Diomed, 
to glut his filthie lust. 


But the Henryson story was always in Turbervile’s 
mind. “ The Lover in utter dispaire of his Ladies returne, 


“In J. P. Collier’s reprint of the Epitaphes, pp. 223-226. On p. 10 
oceurs this little known allusion to Chaucer and Boccaccio: 
Pause, pen, a while therefore, 
and use thy woonted meane: 
For Boccas braine, and Chaucers quiil 
in this were foyled cleane. 
Of both might neither boast 
if they did live againe; 
For P{yndara]. would put them to their shifts 
to pen hir vertues plaine. 


“In Tragical Tales, translated by Tvrbervile, In time of his 
troubles, 1587 (Edinburgh reprint, 1837, p. 330). The Tales, as I 
shall prove elsewhere, was first printed in 1574-75. 


3 
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in eche respect compares his estate with Troylus,”’ a poem 
in the Epitaphes (p. 249), brims with allusions to Chau- 
cer’s own poem but concludes with this characteristic 
passage, which borrows both details and phrases from 
Henryson: 

But though my fortune frame awrie, 

And I, dispoylde hir companie, 

Must waste the day and night in wo, 

For that the gods appointed so, 

I naythelesse will wish hir well 

And better than to Cresid fell: 

I pray she may have better hap 

Than beg hir bread with dish and clap, 

As shee, the sielie miser, did, 

When Troylus by the spittle rid. 

God shield hir from the lazars lore, 

And lothsome leapers stincking sore, 

And for the love I earst hir bare 

I wish hir as my selfe to fare. 


The poet was not always so charitable. “ To his cruel Mis- 
tresse,” ** at another time, he frankly remarks: 


“ Ibid., p. 369. On p. 334 we read: 

When Cresid clapt the dish, 
and Lazer-like did goe: 

She rewde no doubt that earst she did 
the Troyan handle so. 

And might she then retirde 
to beuties auncient towre: 

She would haue stucke to Priams sonne, 
of faithful loue the floure. 

But fond, too late she found 
that she had been too light: 

And ouerlate bewaild that she 
forewent the worthy knight. 

So in the Epitaphes, 1567 (Collier’s reprint, pp. 108-109) : 

Let Creside be in coumpt 

and number of the mo, 


Who for hir lightnesse may presume 
with falsest on the row; 
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And if I may not haue 
the thing I would enioy: 
I pray the gods to plague thee 
as they did the dame of Troy. 
I meane that Creside coy 
that linkt her with a Greeke: 
And left the lusty Troyan Duke, 
of all his loue to seeke. 
And so they wil, I trust, 
a mirror make of thee: 
That beuties darlings may beware, 
when they thy scourge shal see! 


The enormous popularity of Turbervile’s poems, doggerel 
though most of them are, helped to make the name of Cres- 
sid odious, or worse, comical. 

_ Thomas Howell’s “ The britlenesse of thinges mortall, 
and the trustinesse of Vertue,” a poem in spasmodic rime 
royal published in his Newe Sonets, and pretie Pamphlets 
(cired 1570),** is so important for this discussion and so 


Else would she not have left 
a Trojan for a Greeke. 

But what? by kinde the cat will hunt; 
hir father did the like. 


There are similar long allusions on pp. 54, 56-57. The Hpitaphes 
was issued in ?1565, 1567, 1570, 1579, 1584. Turbervile had a 
brother and various nephews and cousins named Troilus (Hutchins, 
History and Antiquities of Dorset, 3rd edition, vol. 1, pp. 139, 201), 
but whether there were likewise Cressids in the family, the record 
telleth not! 

“ Originally licensed in 1567-68, but no copy of the first edition 
remains. The present edition claims to be “newly augmented, cor- 
rected and amended. Imprinted at London in Flete-streete, at the 
signe of S. Iohn Euangelist, by Thomas Colwell.” Colwell’s last 
license (for a ballad) was secured in July, 1571 (Arber’s Transcript, 
vol. 1, p. 444); he is last heard of in a marginal note beside the 
entry of a book he had registered in 1568-9: “solde to Benyman, 
19 Junij 1573” (Arber, vol. 1, p. 378); so that Howell’s Newe 
Sonets probably appeared about 1570. Grosart, reprinting the sec- 
ond edition, does not attempt to date it. Miss Spurgeon, vol. 1, 
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inaccessible as to deserve quotation. Four stanzas of the 
poem deal with Cressid : 


Where is faire Helines bewtie now be come, 

* Or Uressed eke whom Troyius long time serued, 
Where be the decked daintie Dame of Rome, 
That in Aurelius time so flourished: 

As these and many mo are vanished, 
So shall your youth, your fauor, and your grace, 
When nothing els but vertue may take place. 


To vertue therfore do your selues applie, 

Cale Cressids lyfe vnto your youthly minde, 

Who past her time in Troye most pleasauntly 

Till falsinge faith to vice she had inclinde 

For whiche to hir suche present plagues were sinde, 
That she in Lazers lodge her life did ende, 

Which wonted was most choysly to be tende. 


Hir comly corpes that Troylus did delight 

All puft with plages full lothsomly there lay: 

Hir Azurde vaines, her Cristall skinne so whight, 
With Purple spots, was falne in great decay: 

Hir wrinkeled face once fayre doth fade away, 
Thus she abode plagde in midst of this hir youth, 
Was forst to beg for breaking of hir truth. 





After having thus paraphrased Henryson, the last stanza, 
with unconscious irony, continues the denunciation with 
an imitation of Chaucer’s phraseology : 


Lo here the ende of wanton wicked life, 

Lo here the fruit that Sinne both sowes and reapes; 
Lo here of vice the right rewarde and knife, 

That cutth of cleane and tombleth downe in heapes, 
All such as treadeth Cresids cursed steps, 

Take heede therefore how you your youthes do spende, 
For vice bringes plagues, and vertue happie ende.“ 





p. 100, merely refers to the work under its original date. But cf. 
Herbert-Ames, Typographical Antiquities, u, p. 932. 

“The Poems of Thomas Howell, ed. A. B. Grosart, pp. 121-122. 
Cf. Chaucer’s Troilus, Bk. v, st. 262, 265. 
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In 1581 Howel] published his Deutses, for his owne 
exercise, and his Friends pleasure,*® and there included 
this poem, changing the title to “‘ Ruine the rewarde of 
Vice,” considerably recasting all the verses, and adding a 
stanza. It is very probable that Shakespeare knew How- 
ell’s Deutses, and he could hardly have accused Howell of 
writing maliciously of Cressid. It cannot be insisted too 
often that readers of the Testament thought they were 
reading Chaucer. “‘ Chaucers woorkes bee all printed in 
one volume,” John Fox wrote in 1570, “and therfore 
knowen to all men.” ** But if all men had read that vol- 
ume, they also had the idea of Cressid that Howell has here 
expressed. 

George Gascoigne was fascinated by the Troilus-Cressid 
story, and refers*to it with persistent and monotonous re- 
iteration. The Posies (1575), his ungainly collection of 
plays and poems, mentions the lovers on nearly every 
page! Miss Spurgeon *? quotes these verses from “ Dan 
Bartholmew his first Triumphe ”: 

Thy brother Troylus eke, that gemme of gentle deedes, 

To thinke howe he abused was, alas, my heart it bleedes! 

He bet about the bushe, whiles other caught the birds, 

Whome crafty Cresside mockt to muche, yet fed him still with 

words. 


And God he knoweth, not I, who pluckt hir first-sprong rose, 
Since Lollius and Chaucer both make doubt vpon that glose. 


The mention of Lollius is important as showing that Gas- 
coigne had read Troilus with some care but that he knew 
nothing of its source in Boccaccio,—a fact which, in the 
light of his knowledge of Italian, is a bit surprising. Miss 


“In Grosart’s edition. A separate edition was edited by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Oxford, 1906. 

“Miss Spurgeon, vol. 1, p. 105. 

“ Tbid., p. 110. 
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Spurgeon omits the four lines that directly follow those 
above: 


But this I knowe to well, and he to farre it felte, 

How Diomede vndid his knots, & caught both brooch and belt, 
And how she chose to change, and how she changed still, 
And how she dyed leaper-like, against hir louers will. 


Gascoigne’s information about Cressid’s unchastity, then, 
came primarily from the J'estament. Henryson’s Cre- 
seyde’s last words were: 


“O Diomede! thou hast both broche & belte, 
Whiche Troylus gaue me in tokenyng 
Of his trewe loue *—& with that worde she swelte,“ 


“Li. 579-581. The belt is Henryson’s addition. The Scottish 
poet Wedderburne (Bannatyne MS., 1568, ed. Hunterian Club, vol. 
Iv, p. 761; Sibbald’s Chron. Scot. Poetry, vol. m1, p. 236), following 
both Henryson and Chaucer, piles an alarming assortment of ar- 
ticles on the weapon of Diomedes: 


God wait quhat wo had Troyelus in deid, 

Quhen he beheld the belt, the broch and ring, 
Hingand vpoun the speir of Diomeid, 

Quhilk Troyellus gaif to Cresseid in luve taikning. 


This last line is almost an exact quotation of Henryson, ll. 500-501 
(quoted above). But Wedderburne, like his English contempo- 
raries, thought he was quoting Chaucer. In this same poem there 
is a stanza (unnoticed by Miss Spurgeon) in which he summarizes 
the Miller’s Tale. 

The limits of this article necessarily preclude an attempt to trace 
the story through the Scottish poets. A remarkable poem, “The 
Laste Epistle of Creseyd to Troyalus,” attributed to William Fowler 
(Works, vol. 1, pp. 379-387, ed. H. W. Meikle, 1914), should be 
mentioned, however. This aims to finish Henryson’s poem, and does 
so by borrowing his situation and retelling the whole story of the 
Testament plus details presumably from Lydgate and certainly from 
Chaucer. The date of this poem is, I should guess, about 1603, 
when Fowler came to London with Queen Anne. (The second vol- 
ume of Meikle’s edition has not appeared, and he has not expressed 
his opinion.) At any rate, Fowler was unaware of, or totally 
unimpressed by, Shakespeare’s play. 
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and this explains the persistent allusions in Elizabethan 
poems to “ brooch and belt.” 
In “Dan Bartholmewes Dolorous discourses” Gas- 

coigne writes: 

I found naught else but tricks of Cressides kinde, 

Which playnly proude that thou weart of hir bloud. 

I found that absent Troylus was forgot, 

When Dyomede had got both brooch and belt, 


Both gloue and hand, yea harte and all, God wot, 
When absent Troylus did in sorowes swelt,” 


and then concludes by imitating Chaucer’s epilogue to the 
Troilus: *° 


Lo, here the cause for why I take this payne! 
Lo, how I loue the wight which me doth hate! 


Lo, thus I lye, and restlesse rest in Bathe... .™ 


In another passage Gascoigne remarks : 


And saye as Troylus sayde, since that I can no more, 
Thy wanton wyll dyd wauer once, and woe is me therefore,” 


almost an exact rendering of Henryson’s lines (591-592). 
Such examples, and more could easily be cited, show clear- 
ly that Gascoigne made no distinction between Chaucer’s 
poem and Henryson’s. On the contrary, they prove that, 
at least from Gascoigne’s point of view, his allusions to 
Cressid’s leprosy are allusions to Chaucer.** 

George Whetstone, in the Roche of Regard (1576), was, 


“Complete Poems, ed. Hazlitt, vol. 1, p. 114. 

* Bk. v, st. 262, 265. Cf. Howell, p. 404, supra. 

* Hazlitt’s ed., vol. 1, p. 115. 

"= Ibid., vol. 1, p. 90. Henryson’s lines are: 
Sigheng ful sadly, sayde, “I can no more; 
She was vntrewe, and wo is me therfore!” 


Similar allusions may be found in Hazlitt’s edition, vol. 1, pp. 
54, 55, 92, 98, 101, 105-106, 133, 139, 140, 363, 493, 495, and else- 
where. 
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perhaps even more than Gascoigne, influenced by Henry- 
son, and is extremely severe on poor Cressid, frankly an- 
nouncing in his preface “ To all the young Gentlemen of 
England ” that in Cressids Complaint, the title of one 
poem in the first division of his book, “ the subtilties of a 
courtisan discovered may forwarne youth from the com- 
panie of inticing dames.” “The Argument for Cressids / 
complaint,” quoted below, shows to what a sad state Hen- 
ryson’s poem had brought the reputation of Cressid, mak- 
ing her, in Whetstone’s eyes, a strumpet even while she , 
was carrying on her love affair with Troilus: 


The inconstancie of Cressid is so readie in every mans mouth, 
as it is a needelesse labour to blase at full her abuse towards yong 
Troilus, her frowning on Syr Diomede, her wanton lures and love: 
neverthelesse, her companie scorned, of thousandes sometimes sought, 
her beggerie after braverie, her lothsome leprosie after lively beau- 
tie, her wretched age after wanton youth, and her perpetuall infamie 
after violent death, are worthy notes (for others heede) to be re- 
membred. And for as much as Cressids heires in every corner live, 
yea, more cunning then Cressid her selfe in wanton exercises, toyes 
and inticements, to forewarne all men of such filthes, to persuade 
the infected to fall from their follies, and to rayse a feare in dames 
untainted to offend, I have reported the subtile sleites, the leaud 
life, and evill fortunes of a courtisane, in Cressid[s] name; whom 
you may suppose, in tattered weedes, halfe hungerstarved, miserably 
arrayde, with scabs, leprosie, and mayngie, to complaine as fol- 
loweth.™ 





In the complaint itself, which ironically enough is writ- 
ten in rime royal, Cressid frankly admits that she was 
always a wanton, that she deliberately enticed Troilus and 
was all the while prostituting her body to other Trojans. 
She refers to “ Syr Chaucer ” 5° (which shows that Whet- 
stone wrote the piece with Chaucer’s Criseyde in mind), 
but borrows all her woes (including, of course, “ the brooch 


“Rocke of Regard, J. P. Collier’s reprint, p. 35. 
*® Tbid., p. 39 (Miss Spurgeon, vol. 1, p. 113). 
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and belt” which Diomedes got) from Henryson. Where 
Creseyde has said: 


This leper loge take for thy goodly bour, 

And for thy bedde take nowe a bonch of stro; 
Far wayled wyne and meates thou had tho, 
Take mouled breed, pirate, and syder sour: 
But cuppe and clapper, nowe is al ago,” 


Whetstone’s Cressid cries,— 


Glad is she now a browne breade crust to gnawe, 
Who, deintie once, on finest cates did frowne; 

To couch upon soft seames a pad of straw, 

Where halfe mislikt were stately beds of downe: 
By neede enforst, she begs on every clowne 

On whom but late the best would gifts bestow; 

But squemish then, God dyld ye, she said no.” 


The Epilogue imitates Chaucer’s conclusion in the same 
fashion as Howell and Gascoigne had earlier done: 


Loe! here the fruits of lust and lawlesse love, 

Loe! here their faults that vale to either vice; 

Loe! ladyes, here their falles (for your behove) 
Whose wanton willes sets light by sound advice. 
Here lords may learn with noble dames to match; 
For dunghill kyte from kinde will never flye. . . .* 


Surely if Dr. Furnivall had read Cresstds Complaint he V 
would never have said that we owe Shakespeare a grudge 

for debasing Chaucer’s beautiful story! The grudge, if a 
one be owed, must be against Henryson, while Shakespeare | L'” 
deserves our thanks for pulling Cressid partly out of the 

mire in which Henryson’s followers had placed her. | | 


* LI. 433-437. 

* Collier’s reprint, p. 40. Thomas Deloney’s ballad of “Jane 
Shore ” (Works, ed. F. O. Mann, p. 304, st. 9-11) seems to be imitat- 
ing both Whetstone and Henryson, though the resemblance is prob- 
ably accidental. Whetstone has other allusions to Cressid on 
pp. 134, 279. Cf. also his mention of Achilles and Briseis on p. 140. 

* Collier’s reprint, p. 91. 
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Sabia, in Common Conditions (before 1576), replies to 
Nomides’s question, “ What constancy in Creseda did rest 
in euery thinge ?” thus: 

How faythfull was Deomedes one of the Greekishe crew 
Though Troilus therin was iust yet was hee found vntrewe. 


And so betweene those twaine, and fortunes luckles hap, 
Shee was like Lazer faine to sit and beg with dish and clap.” 


The allusions were no doubt understood and appreciated 
by every audience. From 1575 to 1585 poetical miscel- 
lanies, under fantastic and verbose titles, swarmed; and 
Cressid’s name monotonously appears in them, along with 
that of Helen, as a fearful example. Cressid, however, is 
only once referred to in The Paradyse of daynty deuises 
(1576): there a certain R. L. has occasion to illustrate his 
remarks by the story of Medea and Jason. He then 
writes : 


Vnto whose grace yelde he, as I doe offer me, 

Into your hands to haue his happ, not like hym for to be: 
But as kyng Priamus [?sonne], did binde hym to the will, 
Of Cressed false whiche hym forsoke, with Diomed to spill. 


So I to you commende my faithe, and eke my ioye, 

I hope you will not bee so false, as Cressed was to Troye: 
For if I bee vntrue, her Lazares death I wishe, 

And eke in thee if thou bee false, her clapper and her dishe.” 


The Gorgious Gallery of gallant Inuentions (1578) is 
crowded with allusions to Henryson’s Cressid. One lover, 
who is quite as ungallant as R. L., “ writeth to his Lady a 
desperate Farewell,’ and remarks: 


Thy fawning flattering wordes, which now full falee I finde, 
Perswades mee to content my selfe, and turne from Cressids kinde. 


® Common Conditions, ed. Tucker Brooke, 1915, ll. 801, 820-823. 
See also 1. 1281. 

<< Beyng in Loue, he complaineth,” J. P. Collier’s reprint of 
1578 edition of the Paradyse, p. 132. There were eight editions by 
1600. 
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And all the sorte of those: that vse such craft I wish 
A speedy end, or lothsome life, to liue with Lasars dish.” 


Another lover, exhorting “ his Lady to bee constant,” re- 
minds her that | 
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- 


The fickle are blamed: 
Their lightiloue shamed, 
Theyr foolishnesse doth make them dye: 
As well, 
Can Cressid beare witnesse, 
Fordge of her owne distresse, 
Whom Leprosy paynted 
And penury taynted.” 


More intelligent use of Henryson’s narrative is made by 
4 A poore Knight his Pallace of priuate pleasures (1579), 
an elaborate allegory. Morpheus escorts the poor knight 
to the Vale of Venus, where among other unfortunate 
lovers he sees Troilus and Cressid: 


And as I pryed by chaunce, I saw a damsell morne, 

With ragged weedes, and Lazers spots, a wight to much forlorne. 
Quoth Morpheus doost thou see, wheras that caytiffe lyes, 

Much like the wretched Crocodill, beholde now how shee cryes. 

That is Pandare his Nice, and Calcas only childe, 

By whose deceites and pollicies, young Troylus was beguilde. 

Shee is kept in affliction where many other are, 

And veweth Troylus lying dead, vpon the Mount of Care. 

Shee wepte, shee sighed, she sobd, for him shee doth lament, / 
And all too late, yet to to vaine, her facte shee doth repent: i 
How could that stedfast knight, (quoth I) loue such a dame? 
Morpheus replied in beauty bright, shee bare away the fame: 

Till that shee had betrayd, her Troylus and her dere, 

And then the Gods assigned a plague, and after set her here.” 


% Sign. C b (Three Collections of English Poetry, ed. Sir Henry 
Ellis, London, 1845). 

®Sign. E iii 6 (ibid.) Similar allusions may be found at signs. 
B ii }, B iii, E ii b, F iii b, G iv b, H ii, K iii b, and elsewhere. 

® Sign. B iiii b (Ellis’s Three Collections). The phrase “ Pandor 
his Neece”’ is used again at sign. D ii 6, and of course comes only 
from Chaucer’s story. 
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The poor knight, indeed, seems to have read the Testament 

of Creseyde with more attention than most of his fellow 

writers. He noticed, for instance, that while Creseyde had 

bequeathed her “ corse and caryoun With wormes and with 
_toodes to be rent,” she‘had also said: 


' My spirite I leaue to Diane, wher she dwelles, 
To walke with her in waste wodes & welles; “ 


and accordingly, in another poem, he puts her in the train 
of Diana. Cupid’s army approaches, and Desire is sent to 
demand Diana’s surrender. This is refused. Desire re- 
turns to Cupid, and is ordered to ambush the maidens. He 
does so, and “ when as worthy T’roylus came, how could 
Dame Cressid fight?” But this was no prelude to a happy 
reunion in the Other World. The poor knight was too 
prejudiced for that, and hastened to add: 

But rather then Dame Cressid would, so quickly seeme as dead, 

Shee vowed her selfe from T'roylus true, to flattering Diomede. 


So that the periured Grecian, or els the Troyan knight, 
Should haue Dame Cressid vnto loue, yea both if so it might.” 


In “ Iustice and Iudgement, pleaded at Beauties Barre,” 
the poor knight devotes five stanzas (in rime royal) to 
Cressid.®* All the gods and Venus sit beside Beauty, and 
after Helen has been condemned and led away, Troilus 
offers his bill of complaint against Cressid. Diomedes tries 


“Li. 577-578. * Sign. D iii b. 

“Signs. F-F b. Cf. also sign. I iii. In W. A.’s Speciall Remedie 
against the furious force of lawlesse Loue, 1579 (reprinted in Ellis’s 
Three Collections), sign. F ii b, there is a rather interesting reference 
to Cressid: 


What madnesse then remaines, in mens vnruly mindes, 

to feede one fruits of vaine desire, ye which so soone vntwindes[ ?] 
For wher is now become, dame Cressids glorious hue, 

whose passing port, so much did please, young Troilus eyes to vew? 


W. A., of course, is alluding to the leprosy story. 


- 
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to defend her, but is routed by Troilus; Calchas offers 
“ glistering gobs of gold” if Beauty will spare her; but 
Beauty would not 


giue eare, vnto the tale hee tolde, 
But iudged her which was the Prophets daughter 
A Leper vile, and so shee liued after. 


Here a new twist has been given to the story, though the 
author was indebted to Henryson for his idea. He has 
simply paraphrased the description of Creseyde’s dream as 
given by the Seottish poet. 

On June 23, 1581, Edward White licensed “ A proper 
ballad Dialoge wise betwene Troylus and Cressida,” which 
was probably, I think, a reprint of a ballad in two parts— 
“A Complaint ” (by “ Troilus”) and “ A Replye” (by 
“ Cressida ”)—that had been published in the 1580 edi- 
tion of the Paradyse of daynty deuises.* The “ Com- 
plaint” is a bitter attack in which Troilus laments that 
Cressida’s “ gadding moode ” caused her to be unfaithful. 
“ Tf she in Troy had tarryed still,” the ballad-writer makes 
Troilus say, 

She had not knoune the Lazars call, 
With cuppe & clap her almes to winne: 
Nor how infective scabbe and scall, 
Do cloth the Lepre Ladies skinne: © 


She had no such distresse in Troy, 
But honor, favour, wealth, and ioy. 


In the “ Replye ” Cressida denies that a “ gadding moode, ~ 
but forced strife ” took her from Troy: if Troilus had only 
made her his wife, they might have lived happily together. 
As it is, she asks for pity, not blame; and grieves because 


*% Edited by Sir E. Brydges, 1812, pp. 100-102. Published also in 
Jascoigne’s Poems, ed. W. C. Hazlitt, vol. U1, pp. 331-333. 

* This absurd phrase may come from Henryson, 1. 464: “a leper 
lady rose, and to her wende.” 
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Troilus is “ blazing” her “ plague to make it more.” In 
the Testament Troilus is profoundly touched by the resem- 
blance of the leper to Cressid, and almost dies of grief 
when he discovers that the leper was Cressid. Such a pro- 
duction as this ballad, then, keeps neither to the spirit of 
Henryson nor of Chaucer, but the ballad-writer was reflect- 
ing the popular idea of the unfortunate woman. 

“The Louer complaineth the losse of his Ladie,”’ a bal- 
lad by I. Thomson in A Handefull of pleasant delites 
(1584),® combines details from the Troilus and the Tes- 
tament in this fashion: 


If Venus would grant vnto me, 
such happinesse: 
As she did vnto Troylus, 
By help of his friend Pandarus, 
To Cressids loue who worse, 
Than all the women certainly: 
That euer liued naturally. 
Whose slight falsed faith, the storie saith, 
Did breed by plagues, her great and sore distresse, 
For she became so leprosie, 
That she did die in penurie: 
Because she did transgresse.” 


The “ storie ” to which Thomson refers was, of course, the 
six books of Troilus and Criseyde as printed by Thynne. 
Robert Greene, in Euphues his censure to Philautus , 
(1587), introduces Iphigenia, Briseis, and Cressida, as 
three Greek ladies who frequently meet with Cassandra, 


* That the Handfull of Pleasant Delights first appeared in 1566, as 
an entry in the Stationers’ Registers for that year (Arber’s 7'ran- 
script, vol. I, p. 313) would naturally lead one to expect, and that 
most of the ballads printed in the 1584 Handfull had actually been 
published before 1566, I have attempted to prove in an article pres- 
ently to appear in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology. 

"A Handefull, ete., Spenser Society edition, p. 32. Henryson does 
not mention Pandarus. 
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Polyxena, Andromache, and the Greek and Trojan war- 
riors to diseuss philosophy and literature,—all these per- 
sonages being sublimely unconscious that the works they 
are discussing were not to be written for hundreds of years. 
Mr. C. H. Herford has suggested *' that this anachronism 


may have led Shakespeare into putting Aristotle’s phi- ~ 


losophy in Hector’s mouth. Certainly in ,the Winter’s 
Tale Shakespeare followed Greene by giving Bohemia a 
sea-coast—an error that aroused the scornful ridicule of 
Ben Jonson. In the “third discourse” Greene speaks of 
“ Cressida, who all that night had smoothered in hir 


o 


thoughts the perfection of Troilus,” ** but a remark of his . 


Orlando Furioso,— 


Why strumpet, worse than Mars his trothlesse loue. 
Falser than faithles Cressida: strumpet thou shalt not scape,—™ 


shows that his opinion of Cressida was hardly favorable. 

With Willobie His Avisa. Or The true Picture of a 
modest Maid, and of a chast and constant wife (1594) we 
come close to Shakespeare. In her “Second Temptation 
. . . after her marriage by Ruffians, Roysters, young Gen- 
tlemen, and lustie Captaines, which all shee quickly cuts 
off,” the impossible Avisa, out-Susaning Susanna, delivers 
this crushing retort to her tempters: 


Though shamelesse Callets may be found; 
That Soyle them selves in common field; 
And ean carire the whoores rebound, 
To straine at first, and after yeeld: 

Yet here are none of Creseds kind, 

In whome you shall such fleeting find." 


%In his Works of Shakespeare (1902), vol. 11, pp. 359-60. 

™ Greene’s Prose Works, ed. A. B. Grosart, vol. VI, p. 233. 

8 Historie of Orlando Furioso, Malone Society reprint, ll. 1065-66. 
For similar slurs see Greene’s Never Too Late, 1590, Prose Works, 
ed. Grosart, vol. vit, pp. 26, 59, 68. 

“ Ed. Charles Hughes, 1904, Canto xvi, p. 51. 
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Willobie himself then assailed the constant dame, only to 
be told in “ Avisa, her last reply,” 


Assure your selfe, you know my mind, 
My hart is now, as first it was, 
I came not of dame Chrysiedes kind.” 


To the Avisa is added a poem called “ The praise of a con- 
tented mind,” in which Willobie shows that Henryson was 
his chief authority for the Cressid story. He writes: 


For carelesse Crysed that had gin, her hand, her faith and hart, 
To Troilus her trustie friend, yet falsely did depart: 

And giglotlike from Troye towne, to Grecians campe would goe, 
To Diomede, whom in the end, she found a faithless foe. 

For having sliu’d the gentle slip, his love was turnd to hate. 
And she a leaper did lament, but then it was too late. 

Now foolish fancie was the cause, this Crysed did lament, 

For when she had a faithfull friend, she could not be content.” 


Sir Sidney Lee ™* believes that Shakespeare was the Mr. 


W. S., an old player, referred to in the Avisa; but whether , 


or not this be true, Shakespeare probably noticed the book 
because he was actually mentioned by name in the prefa- 
tory verses. His opinion of Cressida was exactly the same 
as that of Master Willobie. v 

By 1596, the year in which Thomas Heywood’s Iron 
Age seems to have first been played,"* Cressid’s features 


* Ed. Hughes, p. 133, Canto LXx1. 

* Ibid., pp. 138-139. The third verse is a rendering of Henryson’s 
“ And go among the grekes early and late, So gyglotlyke, takyng thy 
foule plesaunce ” (Il. 82-83). The ugly phrase in the first half of the 
fifth line is also used by Gascoigne, Poems, ed. Hazlitt, vol. 1, p. 105. 

" Life of Shakespeare (1916), pp. 219-221. 

* Troy was entered in Henslowe’s Diary (ed. Greg, vol. 11, p. 180) 
as a new play on June 22, 1596, and was performed five or six times 
during June and July (ibid., vol. 1, p. 42). Greg (ibid., vol. 1, p. 
180) thinks that this was an earlier and shorter part of the Jron 
Age, which was later expanded into a two-part play. The Iron Age 
was first published in 1632; in the preface to the two parts Heywood 
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were fixed, so that no writer could possibly have further 
degraded her. And it was probably the success of this play 
that caused Henslowe to order another, on a similar theme, 
from Dekker and Chettle. On April 7, 1599, he loaned 
them three pounds “in earneste of ther boocke called 
Troyeles & creasse daye,” *® and on April 16 twenty shill- 
ings “ in pte of payment of ther boocke called Troyelles & 
eresseda.” °° The play is not extant, but among the Hen- 
slowe papers there is a rough plot of a Troilus-Cressida 
play which may have been this one. A section of it runs 
thus: 


Enter Cressida wth Beggars, pigg Stephen, mr Jones his boy 
& mutes to them Troylus, & Deiphobus & proctor exeunt,“— 


wrote that they had been “ often (and not with the least applause, ) 
Publickely Acted by two Companies, vppon one Stage at once.” This 
performance may have been given during the autumn of 1597, when 
from October 11 to November 5 Pembroke’s and the Admiral’s men 
played together at the Rose. Fleay (Biographical Chronicle, vol. 1, 
p- 285) believed this, but Greg (Diary, vol. m1, p. 180) denies it. 
Nevertheless, among the inventory of properties owned by the Ad- 
miral’s men (Heywood’s company) on March 10, 1597/8, there was a 
“great horse with his leages” (Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, p. 118), 
a property absolutely necessary for the second part of the Jron Age 
and very probably used for it during the performances of the preced- 
ing winter. Heywood’s Golden Age, Silver Age, and Brazen Age 
seem to have been first performed on March 5, 1594/5, May 7, 1595, 
and May 23, 1595 (Dairy, ed. Greg, vol. 11, p. 175; Fleay, Biog. Chron., 
vol. I, pp. 283-284, and History of the Stage, p. 114); and it seems 
highly probable that the Jron Age immediately followed these. The 
best discussion of the date of the Jron Age is that in Professor Tat- 
lock’s “Siege of Troy,” PMLA., vol. xxx, pp. 707-719. He decides 
(p. 719) that “an earlier date for Jron Age than for Shakespeare’s 
Troilus (1601-02) is favored by some of [the] evidence and opposed 
by none of it.” 

” Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, vo]. 1, 104. 

® Ibid. The play of Agamemnon which was entered on May 26 and 
May 30, 1599 (ibid., p. 109), Greg (ibid., vol. m, p. 202) does not 
believe to have been the same as the Dekker-Chettle Troilus. 

“ Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, p. 142. 
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enough to show that Henryson’s poem had decidedly col- 
ored the plot. 

Heywood probably got most of his material from Lyd- 
gate, though he also knew the Jliad and from it took his 
Thersites. But he has a number of remarkable deviations 
from Lydgate’s narrative, many of them due, no doubt, to 
his knowledge of Homer. He seems not to have known 
Chaucer’s Troilus,®? but the final scene in which his Cres- 
sid appears is taken from Henryson’s poem. “ Pandors” 
is once used as a common noun,** but Pandarus is nowhere 
mentioned ; and while Troilus is exalted to a position al- 
most equal to that of Hector (as in Chaucer and Lydgate), 
the chronology of the love story is hopelessly muddled, and 
the characterization of Cressid is absurd. The outline of 
the story will indicate many points of resemblance between 
the Iron Age and Shakespeare’s play.** 

Troilus appears in the first scene of Act I, Part I, where 


* But in his Troia Britanica, 1609 (note to Canto x1, p. 254), Hey- 
wood refers to the story of Troilus and Cressida written by “the 
reuerent Poet Chaucer.” 

® Pt. m, Act v (Plays, ed. Pearson, vol. 11, p. 428). 

“Tt is altogether improbable that, as almost all critics have said, 
Shakespeare took his Thersites directly from Chapman’s Iliad. In- 
stead he must have been chiefly influenced by Heywood’s play, or by 
an older play which they both used. Perhaps he knew John Hey- 
wood’s (?) interlude of Thersites, which was printed by Tyndale, 
1552-1563; and certainly the scenes in which this Thersites abuses 
his old mother are as disgusting from the modern point of view and 
as amusing from the Elizabethan point of view as anything said by 
Shakespeare’s Thersites. Shakespeare also knew Thersites from 
Arthur Golding’s translation of the Metamorphoses (1567). The 
epigram on Thersites in Bastard’s Chrestoleros (Spenser Society 
reprint, p. 28), which was published in April, 1598, some time before 
Chapman’s /liad first appeared, probably was suggested by the popu- 
larity of the Thersites in Heywood’s Jron Age. Shakespeare’s Ther- 
sites, like his Pandar, was intended to be purely a comic figure. See 
Heywood’s comments on Thersites in his Pleasant Dialogues and 
Dramas, 1637 (no pagination or signatures). 
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Antenor is reporting his ill success at securing “ Aunt 
Hesione ” from the Greeks. Paris then secures permission 
to sail for Greece and steal Helen. The remainder of the 
act deals with his reception in Greece, the rape of Helen, 
and the arming of the Greeks for pursuit. Thersites ap- 
pears in the first ‘trecian scene, “ rayling” bitterly, call- 
ing Helen an “ asse,” predicting that Menelaus will soon 
wear horns, and otherwise disporting himself for the de- 
lectation of the groundlings. In Act II Troilus and Cres- 
sida are seen mutually pledging eternal faithfulness. 
Meanwhile Helen has been joyfully received into Troy, 
and the Greek hosts have encamped before the walls. Cal- 
chas then flees, Hector vows vengeance on him, but not a 
word is said of Cressid. After a skirmish or two, Hector 
steps between the ranks, offering to stake the outcome of 
the war on single combat. Ulysses suggests that the Greek 
champion be determined by lot. In the combat that fol- 
lows, Hector refuses to fight to the bitter end because Ajax 
is his cousin. Priam then invites the Greek kings to a 
banquet. 

Act III opens with the banquet. Hector graciously wel- 
comes his cousin, calmly listens to Achilles’s predictions of 
how and where he will be killed, and seems unaware that 
Calchas is present whispering to Cressid. Presently the 
father and daughter have this ridiculous conversation: 

Cal. In one word this Troy shall be sackt and spoil’d, 
For so the gods haue told mee, Greece shall conquer, 
And they be ruin’d, leaue then imminent perill, 
And flye to safety. 

Cres. From Troilus? 

Cal. From destruction, take Diomed and liue, 
Or Troilus and thy death. 

Cres. Then Troilus and my ruine. 

Cal. Is Cresid mad? 


Wilt thou forsake thy father, who for thee 
And for thy safety hath forsooke his Countrey? 
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Cres. Must then this City perish? 

Cal. Troy must fall. 

Cres. Alas for Troy and Troilus. 

Cal. Loue King Diomed 
A Prince and valiant, which made Emphasis 
To his Imperiall stile, liue Diomeds Queene, 
Be briefe, say quickly wilt thou? is it done? 

Cres. Diomed and you i’le follow, Troilus shun. 


She has hardly ceased speaking when a quarrel begins be- 
tween Diomed and Troilus, from which we learn that 
Diomed has already captured Troilus’s horse and sent it 
as a gift to Cressid. The banquet breaks up in confusion. 
Nothing is told of Cressid’s departure or of the grief of 
Troilus, but soon after, in a brief scene, Troilus fights Dio- 
medes, knocks off his helmet, and when the Greek has fled, 
apostrophizes his sweetheart as “ false Cresida,” and irra- 
tionally closes the scene by exclaiming: 


My Steede hee got by sleight, I this [the helmet] by force. 
I’le send her this to whom hee sent my horse. 


In Act IV Diomedes and Troilus enter “after an 
alarum”’ for a four-line scene, in which the Trojan de- 
clares, “ I’le live to loue [Cressid] when thy life is past.” 
Achilles now treacherously surrounds Hector with his Myr- 
midons, kills him, and drags the corpse at the tail of his 
horse, thus upsetting all medizval legend and no doubt 
preparing for the similar incident in Shakespeare’s play. 
Troilus is likewise surrounded and killed by Achilles; but 
the villainous Greek is shortly afterward enticed to Troy 
and shot by Paris. Act V ends with the suicide of Ajax 
and an epilogue by Thersites. 

In Part II Cressid fares badly, probably not so much 
because Heywood had any bitterness for her as because the 
thousand and one details he crowded into his play pre- 
vented his giving close attention to making her consistent 
and realistic. Heywood is notably poor in motivating . 
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women characters: the ease with which Mrs. Frankford, in 
his masterpiece, yields to Wendoll, is sufficient proof of 
this defect ; but his presentation of Cressid is nothing short 
of ridiculous. 

In the first act (among a dozen other scenes) Diomedes 
remarks to Sinon: “ Goe with me to my Tent, this night 
we’le reuell With Seauteous Cressida.” Sinon reproaches 
Diomed for loving her, and when Diomed says, “ Shee is 
both constant, wise, and beautifull,” replies in a speech 
that is decidedly reminiscent of Henryson: 

She’s neither constant, wise, nor beautifull, 
Ile prooue it Diomed: foure Elements 

Meete in the structure of that Cressida, 

Of which there’s not one pure: she’s compact 


Meerely of blood, of bones and rotten flesh, 
Which makes her Leaprous. 


When Diomedes protests, Sinon offers to prove his state- 
ment. Cressida approaches, Diomedes steps aside, and 
Sinon accosts her. I am going to meet Diomedes, she tells 
him, and lead him with kisses to his tent; he is a fair and 
comely personage, whom I love as my life. “ Personage?”’ 
says Sinon, “ha, ha. I prithee looke on me, and view me 
well, And thou wilt find some difference.” She scorns him, 
but listens when he begs her to leave her lover and come 
with him. He tells her that Diomedes has a queen in 
Etolia who will kill her. For a moment she wavers. 
“ Love me, Cressid,” says Sinon; “ come kiss me,”’ and this 
amazing creature replies: 


Well, you may vse your pleasure; 
But good Synon keep this from Diomed. 


The whole change takes place in fifty lines. Diomed 
then appears, justly banishes her from his sight, and leaves 
her lamenting her betrayal. Penthesilea enters, hears her 
grievance against Sinon, and promises to avenge her (a 
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promise, however, that is not fulfilled), while Cressid pre- 
sumably goes straight to Troy. A last glimpse of her 
comes when, the wooden horse having brought the Greeks 
into the city, she and Helen are running wildly to escape. 
Says Helen: 


Death, in what shape soeuer hee appeares 

To me is welcome, I’le no longer shun him; 

But here with Cresida abide him: here, 

Oh, why was Hellen at the first so faire, 

To become subiect to so foule an end? 

Or how hath Cresids beauty sinn’d ’gainst Heauen, 
That it is branded thus with leprosie? 


Cressid answers: 


I in conceit thought that I might contend 
Against Heauens splendor, I did once suppose, 
There was no beauty but in Cresids lookes. 


She does not mention Troilus or her own double falsity, 
and with this speech she passes from the play. Heywood 
seems to have brought her in here only because she was 
always written of and thought of as a leper: having thus 
satisfied the Elizabethan mania for “ historical accuracy,” 
he was content to let her pass, sure that his audience could 
finish out her story. And so he carries his lumbering play 
through two more acts until he has brought all the Greek 
kings, Helen, Thersites, and Sinon to their violent deaths. 


/ 


The resemblances between the Iron Age and Troilus and * 


Cressida are striking, and one must decide that Shake- 
speare was influenced by the earlier play or that both he 
and Heywood used a common source. 

There is really no problem in regard to Shakespeare's 
attitude towards the three major characters of the love 


story. In the third act of T'’roilus *° he makes Pandar say:“ ~ 


“ Tf ever you prove false to one another, since I have taken 


III, ii, 205 ff. 


‘ 
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such pains to bring you together, let all pitiful goers-be- 
tween be called to the world’s end after my name; call them 
all Panders; let all constant men be Troiluses, all false 
women Cressids, and all brokers—between Pandars! say, 
Amen.” All say “ Amen” in a scene that must have been 
irresistibly comic, for Pandarus had simply stated a fact. 
At that very moment Troilus was the name for a constant 
lover, “ Cressid’s kind ” was the ordinary euphemism for 
“ harlot,” “ pander” had become a common noun. Shake- 
speare, then, had little choice in the matter; he was obliged 
to portray these three characters as time and tradition had 
fixed them. 

Dr. Small was wrong in saying that Shakespeare “ adopts 
the character of Pandarus from Chaucer without change,” ** 
and Miss Porter equally wrong in maintaining that “ Chau- 
cer turned [Pandarus] into a trusty, true-hearted old 
uncle, and Shakespeare re-created [him] in a gay, gross, 
shrewd, and worldly courtier-type peculiarly his own, de- 
spite the nucleus of the older suggestion ” ; 8? for there is 
nothing whatever of the courtier-type, no individuality 


\ 


v 


whatever, about Shakespeare’s Pandarus. He is merely a - 


type of the pimp that Elizabethans were accustomed to see 
prowling about the streets or in Panl’s. Shakespeare saw 
in him a good part for a low comedian; he made Pandar a 
buffoon, the butt of the play, but did not try to raise him 
from common “ noundom.” That would have been a hope- 
less task; and Shakespeare adjusted his characterization 
to the noun, just as the writers of the Moralities had tried 
to present characters that would fit such names as Sim- 
plicity, Perseverance, or Fraud. “ Pander” had become 
a generic name early in the century, and by Shakespeare’s 


The Stage-Quarrel, p. 155. 
* Troilus and Cressida, First Folio ed., p. 138. 
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day it was necessary to use some qualifying word or phrase 
when the individual Pandarus was meant. Thomas Lodge, 
for instance, wrote in the preface to his Wits Miserie 
(1596) : “ Earthly Deuils in humane habits, . . . wait on 
your tasters when you drinke . . . and become Panders 
if you hire them,” and later: “‘ Behold another more hain- 
ous spirit... who... must to Poules presently to 
meet with his Pandare.” ** But wher he wished to make 
a distinct allusion to the legendary character Pandarus he 
wrote: “ [Cousenage] is the excellent of her age at a ring 
& a basket: & for a baudie bargain, I dare turne her loose 
to CHAUCERS Padare.” ** The noun “ pander” is 
used five times in Hastward Ho (1603), a play in which 
Tamberlaine, Hieronimo, and Hamlet are burlesqued ; and 
it seems very probable that if Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
had seen any individuality in his characterization of the 
go-between, Jonson and his collaborators would have bur- 
lesqued Shakespeare’s Pandar instead of using his name 
only as a class designation. 

Even before he wrote Troilus and Cressida Shakespeare 
had followed the fashion in regard to the three figures of 
the love story. “ Marry, sir,” Ford tells Falstaff, “ we'll 
bring you to Windsor, to one Master Brook, that you have 
cozen’d of money, to whom you should have been a pan- 
der.” °° “ Troilus,” says Benedick, was “the first em- 
ployer of panders”;°! while Bourbon cries: “ And he 


* Lodge’s Works, Hunterian Club ed., vol. 1v, pp. 5-6, 57. 

* Ibid., p. 44. So in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Woman Hater, 1607, 
one of the characters is called Pandar (the common noun), and has 
quite as much individuality as Shakespeare’s Pandarus. “Sir Pan- 
darus, be my speed! ” they make him exclaim when the proper noun 
is meant. Cf. the poetical description of “ A Pander” in Rowlands’s 
Knave of Clubs, 1609, sign. A4 (Hunterian Club ed., vol. 1, p. 7). 

° Merry Wives, Vv, v, 176. 

" Much Ado, V, ii, 31. 
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that will not follow Bourbon now, Let him go hence, and 
with his cap in hand, Like a base pandar, hold the chamber 
door.” *? But when Chaucer’s Pandarus is meant, a spe- 
cifie reference is necessary. Says Pistol, * Shall I Sir 
Pandarus of Troy become, And by my side wear steel ?” ** 
“T am Cressid’s uncle,” Lafeu remarks as he presents 
Helena to the King, “‘ That dare leave two together; fare 
you well.” ** } 

Rosalind names Troilus as “one of the patterns of 
love,” °° Petruchio calls his puppy Troilus,** and Lorenzo, 
reminiscent of Chaucer, tells Jessica, 

In such a night as this. . 

Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan walls, 
And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night.” 


But poor Cressida fared worse. “ Would not a pair of 
these have bred, sir?” asks the Clown when Viola has 
given him a piece of money. “I would play Lord Pan- 
darus of Phrygia, sir, to bring a Cressida to this Troilus.” 
Viola answers, “ I understand you, sir. *Tis well begg’d ” ; 
and in his reply the Clown goes straight back to Henryson: 
“ The matter, I hope, is not great, sir, begging but a beg- 
gar. Cressida was a beggar.” °* These words must have 
had much point, for the audiences that were seeing Twelfth 
Night had only a short time before seen the Zron Age, in 
which Cressida is smitten with leprosy, and the Dekker- 
Chettle Troilus, in which she comes on the stage with a 
swarm of beggars. It would have been nothing short of 
marvelous if Shakespeare had had any other conception of 


@ Henry V, Iv, v, 14. “Taming of the Shrew, 1, i, 153. 
" Merry Wives, I, iii, 83. “ Verchant of Venice, v, i, 6. 
* All’s Well, 11, i, 100. “Twelfth Night, m1, i, 55 ff. 


* 4s You Like It, 1v, i, 97. 
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her. And it is Pistol who degrades the poor woman to the 
depths where Whetstone, Howell, and Willobie had already 
shoved her. Jealous of the attentions Nym is paying to 
Mrs. Pistol, the irate husband cries out: 


O hound of Crete, think’st thou my spouse to get? 
No! to the spittal go, 

And from the powdering-tub of infamy, 

Fetch forth the lazar kite of Cressid’s kind, 

Doll Tearsheet she by name.” 


No such conception of Cressid appears in Troilus and 
Cressida. Did Shakespeare intentionally avoid it ? 

It is almost certain that Shakespeare thought the T'esta- 
ment to be Chaucer’s own work. In the play, no doubt 
through the medium of Speght’s 1598 edition, he borrows 
liberally from Chaucer’s poem, and I think it highly proba- 
ble that Alexander’s remark about Ajax (I, ii, 15)—“ He 
is a very man per se, And stands alone ”—was suggested 
by a phrase Shakespeare found in the “ sixth book ” of the 
Troilus—“ O fayre Cresside the flour and A per se of 
Troy and Grece ’—and that originally he wrote, “ He is 
a very A per se.” °° Cressida’s petulant remark to Dio- 


* Henry V, 1, i, 76. 

*° In 1748 John Upton, in his Observations on Shakespeare (Miss 
Spurgeon, vol. 1, p. 397), wrote: “ Plausible as this reading [“ he is 
a very man per se”’] appears, it seems to me originally to come from 
the corrector of the press. For our poet I imagine made use of 
Chaucer’s expression [i. e., Henryson’s “A per se”], from whom he 
borrowed so many circumstances in the play.” Upton was right, I 
think; and if he confused Chaucer and Henryson in 1748, surely it 
was not surprising for Shakespeare to do this in 1600 and to borrow, 
perhaps unconsciously, the phrase which he had read in Chaucer’s 
works. : 

According to the New English Dictionary, Henryson first used the 
phrase. It came early to be a commonplace among the Scotch poets— 
see, for example, Sibbald’s Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, vol. m1, pp. 
169, 187, 361, 363, 495; Gude and Godlie Ballatis, ed. A. F. Mitchell, 
p. 147—but was not especially common in England before 1600. In 
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medes (V, ii, 89 f.), “’Twas one’s that lov’d me better 
than you will,” is unquestionably a reference to Henry- 
son’s story ; and when she finally surrendered to Diomedes, 
erying, “Ay, come—O Jove!—do come. I shall be 
plagu’'d”’ (V, ii, 105), her hearers must surely have 
thought of the Testament. But one can only marvel—as 
Dryden, who knew almost nothing of the history of the 
story, did for other reasous—at the ending of the play 
which leaves both Troilus and Cressida alive. 

Dr. Georg Brandes found in Shakespeare’s attitude to- 
wards Cressida “ passionate heat and hatred,” “ boundless 
bitterness.” “‘ His mood is the more remarkable in that he 
in no wise paints her as unlovable or corrupt; she is merely 
a shallow, frivolous, sensual, pleasure-loving coquette . . . 
Shakespeare has aggravated and pointed every cireum- 
stance until Cressida becomes odious, and rouses only 
aversion. One is astounded by the bitterness of the hatred 
he discloses.” 1° In the light of the history of the love 
story, the remarkable thing really is that Shakespeare 
dealt with her so mildly, for the subject of the play must 
have been extremely distasteful to him. Certainly he has 
no apparent bitterness towards Cressida: he does not pun- 
ish her as did Henryson; he does not make her a common 
harlot as did Henryson, Whetstone, Howell, and the rest; 
nor does he make her the wholly contemptible creature of 


Turbervile’s Tragical Tales, 1587 (Edinburgh reprint, 1837, p. 297), 
occur the lines: 

That famous Dame, fayre Helen, lost her hewe 

When withred age with wrinckles chaungd her cheeks, 

Her louely lookes did loathsomnesse ensewe, 

That was the A per se of all the Greekes. 
The fact that Turbervile was so fond of referring to the Henryson 
story, as well as the context of the above lines, makes it practically 
certain that he borrowed the phrase from Henryson. 

™ William Shakespeare (English translation), London, 1898, pp. 

193-194. 
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Heywood’s or the miserable leprosy-stricken beggar of the 
Dekker-Chettle play. 

When one considers also the other arguments that have 
been advanced by critics, it seems probable that in 1599 
Shakespeare’s play was ordered by the Chamberlain’s com- 
pany to compete with the two Troy plays of the Admiral’s 
men, that for some reason it was not finished and “ clapper- 
clawed with the palms of the vulgar” but was put aside 
for a year or two, and that the last few scenes, the work of 
another hand with slight revisions by Shakespeare, were. 
added for the performance about 1602. For it is almost 
incredible that, with his knowledge of Henryson, his pre- 
conceived ideas of the character of Cressid and the reward 
of her treachery, and his respect for what the public 
wanted, Shakespeare should have ended his play without 
at least punishing Cressid. How can the present ending 
have pleased his audiences? Even the groundlings, how- 
ever much delighted with Thersites and Pandar, surely 
were dissatisfied when the play abruptly dropped the lead- 
ing characters instead of carrying them on to the logical 
and traditional dénowement. What American audience 
would care to see Uncle Tom’s Cabin if no Little Eva ap- 
peared in the cast or if Eliza failed to cross the ice? 
Shakespeare, if he wrote all the play, wrenched the famil- 
iar story as violently in one direction as Dryden later did 
in another; neither version could have been satisfactory 
in 1602. 

Apart from the absurd mercenary puff in the preface to 
the quarto of 1609, this “‘Commedie” received no con- 


temporary praise. When Mr. John Munroe published the 
Shakspere Allusion-Book in 1909, he could point out only 
three references to Troilus and Cressida before 1650; two 
of these—Dekker’s mention in The Wonderful Year 
(1604) of “ false Cressida,” which is purely conventional 
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but as much an allusion to his own play as to Shake 
speare’s, and a line in Marston’s Dutch Courtesan (1605), 
“ Sometimes a fall out proves a falling in,” which is said 
to be an imitation of Pandar’s “ Falling in after falling 
out may make them three ’”—do not seem to me to be allu- 
sions to Shakespeare. Of the sixteen allusions given for 
the years 1650-1700, one is a remark in Collier’s Short 
View that “Shakespear makes Hector quote Aristotle’s 
philosophy,” another Dryden’s discussion of the play in 
the preface to his revision of it, six are quotations inserted 
in Cotgrave’s English Treasury (1655), and the other 
eight are matter-of-fact statements in Langbaine’s work on 
the dramatic poets. Shakespeare had no influence what- 
ever on the Troilus-Cressida story. He himself never 
again referred to Troilus or Cressida or Pandar; and al- 
though their story was not so popular in the seventeenth - 
as in the sixteenth century, yet there are bountiful allu- 
sions up to 1640 to the constancy of Troilus, the falsity 
and leprosy of Cressid. 

When in 1679 Dryden resurrected the play, refurbished 
it, and invented Cressida’s constancy, he found himself 
chiefly pleased by the characters Pandar and Thersites. 
Furthermore, although he declared that “the original 
story was written by one Lollius, a Lombard, in Latin 
verse, [and was] intended, I suppose, a satire on the incon- 
staney of women,” he saw no bitterness or satire, no jeal- 
ousy, no debasement of the classical heroes, but only early 
experimentation, in Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida. 
As that play stands, indeed, Cressida has been decidedly , 
pulled out of the mire in which Henryson’s followers had 
placed her. Yet we could feel surer that Shakespeare was 
responsible for all of the play if he had punished Cres- 
sida,—if in portraying her he had unmistakably shown 
bitterness and hatred. 

Hyper E. Rowtrys. 











XVII—UBER DEN ZWECK DES DRAMAS IN 
DEUTSCHLAND IM 16. UND 17. 
JAHRHUNDERT 


Als Vorbediirfnis fiir das\Studium der deutschen Dra- 
maturgie in ihrer historischen Entwicklung erscheint ein 
Uberblick der wichtigsten isthetischen Anschauungen zu- 
vorderst unentbehrlich. Statt jedoch dazu die Hilfe der 
historischen Asthetik einzurufen, wird in dieser Arbeit 
der Versuch gewagt, den isthetischen Hintergrund aus 
den Ausserungen zeitgenissischer Dramatiker herauszu- 
forschen und neu zu beleben. Der Hilferuf an die As- 
thetik wiire hier iibrigens unbeachtet verklungen, denn die 
Geschichte der Asthetik hat bis jetzt fast ausschliesslich 
das an sich Wertvolle und Interessante, oder das Hi- 
storisch-bedeutende beriicksichtigt. Andererseits zieht die 
angewandte Asthetik der litterarischen Kunstform, nim- 
lich die Kritik, meistens nur die Berufskritiker und 
kaum je das Massenpublikum in ihre Betrachtung hinein. 
Eine kulturgeschichtliche Asthetik, ebensosehr bemiiht, die 
pathetisch-niichternen Ideale des Biirger- oder Volks- 
dramas darzustellen, gibt es bis heute noch nicht. Und 
doch hatten solche Studien fiir die Asthetik, wie fiir dic 
Litteraturgeschichte, ohne Zweifel ihren Nutz. Deshalb, 
und mehr noch, weil das Material bei den Vorarbeiten zu 
einer Geschichte der deutschen Dramaturgie leicht er- 
reichbar war, ist folgender Versuch entstanden. 

Selbst in Zeitaltern regen intellektuellen Lebens fiallt 
es dem Kritiker schwer, den isthetischen Hintergrund 
mit Sicherheit zu bestimmen. Umso schwerer gestaltet 
sich die Aufgabe fiir Perioden, in denen, wie im Deutsch- 
land des 16. Jahrhunderts, die Theologie das Leben be- 
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herrschte, oder wie im 17. Jahrhundert, das Land, dem 

Krieg anheimgefallen, oder aber an den Folgen der Ver- 

heerung siechend, litterarisch erschépft darniederlag. 

Aber selbst aus dem triiben asthetischen Hintergrund des 

16. Jahrhunderts in Deutschland lésen sich, unbestimmt 

jedoch wahrnehmbar, folgende Fragen heraus: Was ist 

ein Drama? Wozu soll es dienen? Mit welchen Mitteln 

erreicht es das ihm gesteckte Ziel’—also Fragen iiber ' 
Wesen, Zweck und Wirkungsmittel des Dramas. 

Diese Fragen in ihrer Simtlichkeit zu behandeln war der 
erste Schritt.’ Zuniichst, bei erspriesslich wachsendem Ma- 

terialvorrat, wurde es méglich die einzelnen Punkte abzu- 
sondern und genauer zu bestimmen, bis endlich ein jeder, 

in seiner historischen Entwicklung, verfolgt werden 
konnte. 

Die Frage vom Wesen des Dramas samt dem eng damit 
verflochtenen Problem von den Wirkungsmitteln desselben 
werden in kurzem an anderm Orte behandelt.* Die vor- 
liegende Arbeit beabsichtigt die Frage vom Zweck des 
Dramas zu untersuchen, mit dem Verstande, dass von den 
speziellen Zwecken des Schuldramas nicht die Rede sein 
wird.? Der terminus ad quem ist die Erscheinung von 
Gottscheds Critische Dichtkunst vor die Deutschen, im 
Jahre 1730. 

Die Grundfarbe des unbestimmten Bildes, aus dem wir 
verstindlich-zusammenhiangende Ziige herauszulesen ver- 
suchen werden, ist einférmig und Farbenschema sowie 
Formenperspektiv der einzelnen Ziige werden zum Teil 


* Cf. Das Ziel des Dramas in Deutschland vor Gottsched. Vortrag 
gehalten in der Geseilschaft fiir Deutsche Litteratur, in Berlin, am 
18. Juni 1913. Abgedruckt in Modern Philology, Bd. xu, S. 481 ff. 

? Modern Philology. 

*Eine absonderliche Arbeit tiber den Zweck des Schuldramas wird 
spiiter erscheinen. 
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durch sie bedingt. Es ist die Didaktik, tausendfaltig, 
alles-umfassend, alles-durchdringend. 

Das Mittelalter lebt sich aus im 16. Jahrhundert. Die 
Vorherrschung des Didaktischen lag in der Natur einer 
Zeit, wo ein Dichter wie Fischart simtliche Errungen- 
schaften der Kunst, keineswegs mit Hinsicht auf ihre 
iisthetische Wirkung, sondern lediglich wegen des ethi- 
schen Nutzens ihres Inhaltes, zu wiirdigen und anzu- 
preisen wusste. Schwer driickte die Didaktik auf einem 
Zeitalter, das einer Andria-Ubersetzung dreizehn Seiten 
iiber die Pflichten der Hebammen als Erklirung einer 
einzigen Stelle beizugeben vermochte.* Im 16. Jahr- 
hundert ist die Biihne durchaus ernst. Im Vordergrund 
steht die Lehre, wie schon aus den Titeln der Drucke 
hervorgeht: “ Darinn angezeigt wird . . .”; “In welli- 
chem erlernet wird . . .”; “ Dienlichen wie man .. .”; 
usw. Greff betont wiederholt, “das mans [nicht] fiir 
narrenspiel halten solle,” oder dass man nicht glauben 
solle, “‘ Das wir woltn toll und théricht sein” und dass 
“es sey kein narren weis.”* Vielmehr ist die Mission 
eines Dramatikers eine wiirdige, erhabene. Auch Cul- 
man protestiert, man médge die Schauspieler in seinem 
Drama Von der widtfraw nicht fiir “ spielleut ” halten, 
“die narrenteidung bringen fiir.” Denn er behauptet, 
sein Tun sei “gittlich und recht.”® Dem Publikum 
wird oft aufs Herz gedriickt, man solle 


nit ein spott vnd ein schimpff druss machen.’ 


*Zu ut, 3 in Steph. Riccius’ Uhersetzung, 1582 verfasst, 1613 
gedruckt. Cf. Mangold, Studien zu den iiltesten Biihnenverdeut- 
schungen des Terenz, Halle, 1912. 

* Aulularia, 1535; Andria, 1536; Judith, 1536. 

*1544, ap. Zellweker, Prolog und Epilog im deutschen Drama, 
Wien u. Leipzig, 1906, S. 69. 

"Zach. Bletz (?), Antichristspiel, Luzern, 1549 aufgef. Reuschels 
Abdruck, Vs. 34. Dieser Vers wurde u. a. an Stelle des urspriing- 
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Wohl im Gegenteil: 

Dann die tragedj ist nit ein 

fasznachspiel oder sonst ein schertz 

beregt [sic] ein yegklicher sein hertz 

zu sondrem auffmercken.* 
Selbst Fastnachtsspiele gingen voll unumwundenen 
Ernstes auf Belehrung aus. Selbst die komischen Par- 
tieen in Lud. Hollonius’ Somnium vitae humanae (1605) 
sollen lehrhaft wirken: 


Sonst wird etwas doch auch zu lehr 
Und Zier des Spiels eingefiihrt beyher. 


Aber das Volk war offenbar nicht immer einverstanden 
mit dem Schulfuchs, fiir den die “Lehr” zugleich die 
* Zier’ des Dramas war, und muss dies auch oft unzwei- 
deutig gezeigt haben. Mit milder Sehnsucht spricht ja 
der alte Notarius Ayrer: 

Wer euch nun wolit von dem Anfang 

Noch lang bis her zu dem Ausgang 

Aus der Geschicht was niitzlichs lehren, 

So thiit ihr im doch nicht zuhéren, 

Denn ihr hért kurze Predigt gern, 

Wann die Bratwiirst desto linger wiirn.’ 


3ei dem protestantischen Dramatiker wird die Drama- 
turgie fast zu einer Weihe. Als man deshalb dem Nao- 
georg vorwarf, Tragoedienschreiben sei eines Theologen 
unwiirdig, entgegnete er: ‘‘Cur autem dedeceat profes- 
sionem meam? Si Theologiae officium est docere pietatem 


lichen Textes gesetzt. S. auch Josias Murers Belaegerung der Statt 
Babylon, 1560; Lucas Mai, Von der wunderbarlichen Vereinigung 
géttlicher Gerechtigkeit und Barmherzigkeit, Wittenb., 1562. 

5 Seb. Wild, Passionsspiel, 1566. 

* Opus theatricum, 1618, 8. 322. Auch Dam. Lindtner, der Bearbei- 
ter von Naogeorgs Hsther (1607), beklagt sich bitter, dass man jetzt 
mehr Geschmack an weltlichen als an geistlichen Sachen finde. 
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uerumque Dei cultum, & uitam Deo placentem bonaque 
opera tradere, atque e religione reprehendere impietatem, 
falsumque cultus uitamque prauam, haec omnia quoque 
nostris insunt Tragoediis, & efticatius quodammodo do- 
centur.” 1° 

Leider war diese hohe Auffassung nur allzu oft mit 
einem grenzenlosen Vertrauen in der Uberzeugungskraft 
der direkten, unumwundenen Moralisierung verbunden. 
Wie dieses schon im Drama des Mittelalters allgemeine 
Sitte war, ist bekannt. Auch wie selbst Hans Sachs, der 
doch einsieht, dass Fastnachtspiele hauptsichlich belu- 
stigen sollen, die seinigen mit der Bemerkung herausgibt, 
dass sie auch “ nit allein kurtzweilig, Sondern auch niitz- 
lich zelesen [sind], weyl vast yedes stiick mit einer ange- 
henckten lehr beschlossen ist.””'' In Thomas Birecks Co- 
media von den Doppelspielern ** findet sich ein ausfiihr- 
liches Register, in Indexform, der im Stiick enthaltenen 
guten Lehren! Es muss einem jeden auffallen, wie un- 
verschiimt didaktisch im 16. Jahrhundert fiir die ver- 
schiedensten Zwecke geeifert wird: fiir die Reinheit der 
Ehe, fiir Kinderzucht, selbst fiir Kriegskunst. Ambrosius 
Papes David victus et victor (1602) beabsichtigt niaim- 
lich den jungen Biirgern und Gesellen “ Vorbereitungen 
zum Kriege, Ausfille der Feinde und Niederlagen auf 
beiden Seiten” vorzufiihren.’* Christ. Bachmann aus 
Leipzig sucht die Komoedie dadurch zu _rechtfertigen, 
dass sie alles lehren kann. Frischlin habe Theologie ge- 
lehrt in seinem Phasma, Ayrer, Jurisprudenz in seinem 
Processum juris. Man kénnte auch wohl Heilkunde 


*” Judas Iscariotes, 1552. 

4 Gedichte, Niirnberg, 1558, Bd. 1, Vorrede. 

“* Tiibingen, 1590. 

* Cf. Holstein, Die Reformation im Spiegelbilde der dramatischen 
Dichtung, Halle, 1886, S. 93. 
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lehren: ‘‘ In medicina herbas loquentes aliquis in scenam 
introducere posset.” Unterdessen begniigt dieser Theo- 
retiker sich damit, eine Comoedia nova zu verfassen, 
Melancholicus geheissen, “exhibens ingenium, proprie- 
tates, mores, virtutes, vitia ac quaecunque ad illos homi- 
nes pertinere videntur, qui temperamenti sunt Melan- 








cholici ” (1611). Seine Siinde sei ihm leicht! 

Nun mag letzteres ein Schuldrama sein, und auf den 
Schulbrettern werden wir wennméglich noch Schlimmerem 
begegnen. Aber selbst in Pastoralen im 17. Jahrhundert 
| wurde Didaktik offen angepriesen. Die Gelehrsamkeit 
f der Hirten, wie man weiss, ist nicht selten erstaunlich. 
Die lehrhafte Allegorie beherrschte die Biihne. Schul- 
dramen extremer Art wiren hier nur zu leicht anzufiihren, 
aber selbst ‘der Spate”’ (Caspar von Stieler) meinte in 
der Vorrede seines Lustspieles Willmut (1680), wo nur 
Begriffe auftreten: “ Es kénte auch iede Person ein Ge- 
wisses Merk haben/ wann es nicht zu schulfiichsisch her- 
aus kime. Auf dergleichen Art kénten nun alle andere 
Lehrschriften/ gleich der Ethica alhier/ in Schauspielen 
j vorgestellet werden/ Herr Harsdérfer hat in seinen Ge- 
sprachspielen unter anderm den Versuch mit der Gram- 
matica und Oratoria getan/ es wire auch wol miéglich die 
theoreticas disciplinas/ ja sogar die vier facultiiten auf 
den Schauplatz zu bringen/ und durch den Ausgang iedes 
Spiels den rechten Zweck einer ieden Disciplin vorstellen.” 
Wie Stieler sagt, hatte Harsdérfer in seinen (espriich- 
spielen versucht, dem vorherrschenden didaktischen Hange 
eine eigene dramatische Ausdrucksform zu schaffen. Man 
weiss, mit welechen unglaublichen antiquarisch-gelehrten 
Einleitungen die Lohenstein und Hoffmannswaldau ihren 
Dramen Gewicht beizusetzen versuchten, eine Sitte, welche 
Opernlibrettisten, Feind, Praetorius, Kénig und andere. 
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wohl] zur Veredlung ihrer leichten Ware, mit oft erstaun- 
lichem Fleisse nachahmten.** 
* + 


Der Einfluss der Didaktik sei also nicht unterschitzt. 
Wenn im Bewusstsein eines jeden Lesers der Gedanke fest- 
liegt, dass besondere Zwecke in jeder Hinsicht dem Haupt- 
zweck dienstbar sind, dann erst wird es sich lohnen, jene 
weiter zu untersuchen. Die besonderen Zwecke lassen 
sich in folgende Abschnitte einteilen: (1) Sittenlehre, (11) 
Lebensweisheit, (111) Selbstkenntnis, (1v) Glauben, (v) 
Erziehung des gemeinen Mannes, (v1) Erhaltung des 
Standesbewusstseins, (vir) Politik. 


I. SrirTeENLEHRE 


Noch ganz allgemein gehalten erscheint die Absicht, 
durch das Drama die sittliche Hebung der Zuschauer zu 
bewirken. Im Donaueschinger Passionsspiel hat man 
“das register des lidens Jhesu Christi unsers behalters, 
zu spriichen gesetzt, in mass das man das der welt zu gut 
und andacht spillen mag.” 1° In der Egerer Passion wird 
der Zuschauer angemahnt: 


secht die figur mit Fleisze an, 
das da von gepessert werdt frau und man.” 


Die Mahnung erscheint berechtigt, wenn man annimmt, 
dass “alle Comedien und Tragedien/ zu nichts anders 
geschriben seind/ als ein yedlicher gelerter leycht erkendt/ 
dann zu besserung des lebens/ und zu vermeydung alles 
ubermuts.” 27 Es schimmert hier schon durch, nament- 


“S. z. B. Feinds Dido, 1707, oder sein Desiderius, Kénig der 
Longobarden, 1709. 

* Froning, Das Drama des Mittelalters, D. N. L., S. 277. 

“Hrsg. v. Milehsack, Stuttg. Litt. Ver., Nr. 106. 

" Joh. Kolros, Spyl von Fiinfferlay betrachtniissen, 1535. 
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lich in den letzten Worten, dass der Zweck des Dramas 
nichts weniger sein kiénnte als das Begriinden einer Welt- 
anschauung. Wenn auch die Erfassung eines solchen 
Zieles die geistigen Krifte der meisten Dramatiker iiber- 
trifft, so tritt jedoch der Gedanke, getragen vom reforma- 
torisch-humanistischen Geiste, nicht selten in Hinsicht auf 
die Tragidie, hervor. 
Meistens ist die Mahnung ganz unbestimmt: 


Das man der Dugent hangte an 
Die laster wélte faren lan.” 


Oder dass 
. das menschliche Geschlecht 
Allzeit geleitted wiirde recht/ 
Durch mancherley Mittel und Weg/ 
Auff den Einigen Rechten Steg 
Der Tugend und Vorsichtigkeit.” 


Fast immer wird als Inbegriff aller Weisheit die christ- 
liche Glaubenslehre dargestellt. Wir sollen: 


pie ad divini verbi regulam 
vitam moresque nostros formare.” 


“ Vitam moresque ”; hin und wieder wird hervorgehoben, 
dass der Zweck des Dramas nicht bloss sei, ‘“‘ das man sich 
darinne spiegle,” sondern auch ‘“ das man sein leben dar- 
nach stell.” *! Die Zuschauer sollen “ gebessert und er- 
bauet ” werden,?* aber auch 


%*G. Binder, Acolastus, 1535. 

”Wolfh. Spangenberg, Teutsche Argumenta Oder Inhalt der 
Tragoedien/ des Griechischen Poeten Euripidis: genand Hecuba. 
Strassb., 1605. 

» Aeg. Hunnius, Joseph, Tl. 1, 1584, 1586, 1614. Spiiter citiert von 
J. C. Merek, Vom erbairmlichen Untergang unnd Verderben Sodomae 
(aus dem Lateinischen des Andreas Saurius), Ulm, 1617. 

* Cl. Stephani, Historia von einer Kénigin aus Lamparden, 1551. 
Cf. auch J. Funckelins Spy! von Lazaro, 1552. 

2 J. Rist, Aller-Edelste Belustigung, 1665, 8. 131. 
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Kin jeder wird gelehrt durch das Comidispielen 
Worauf in seinem thun er weislich solle zielen.* 


Oder mit den Worten J. C. Minnlings: eine Komédie 
wird “zu einer Nach-Folge wegen eines Tugendhafiten 
Lebens und Thuns vorgestellet.” ** Gottsched gibt der 
vorherrschenden Ansicht dreier Jahrhunderte Ausdruck, 
wo er sagt: “ Die gantze Fabel hat nur eine Haupt-Ab- 
sicht: nehmlich einen moralischen Satz.” 2° 

Hans Sachs und iiberhaupt die Verfasser von Fastnacht- 
spielen stehen der Wirklichkeit naher. Thre Anmah- 
nungen haben einen unmittelbaren, greifbaren Zweck: 

Ir lieben christen all gemein 


last euch das spiel ein warnung sein, 
Nit soleh grosz siindt und unrecht thut.* 


“ Wie Hans Sachs selbst seinen Umgang mit den Musen 
als ein kraftiges Wehrmittel gegen die Laster der Welt 
betrachtet, so sollen auch seine Werke fiir den Hérer und 
Leser eine ilnliche Wirkung haben.” Seine “ Moral ist 
niichtern, hausbacken, auf das nachste gerichtet und zieht 
alles in seine etwas tagtiigliche, aber tiichtige Sphiare.” ** 
Im Verband mit dieser Neigung steht die Absicht in ge- 
wissen Dramen, die Zuschauer und Leser gegen spezifische 
Siinden zu warnen. “ Stichus Plautinus pudicitiam ac 
maritalem fidem etiam in sinistra fortuna servandam esse 
docens”’ ist der Titel einer Werlerschen Ausgabe.?* Als 
Gengenbach seine Gouchmatt (1516) schrieb, hatte er eine 
bestimmte Absicht. Denn man hatte 


2G. F. Seufferheld, Der Néhrende Joseph, 1687. 

* Der Europaeische Helicon, Alten Stettin, 1704, S. 175. 

% Oritische Dichtkunst, 1730, S. 573. 

* Keller-Gitze, Nr. 70. 

7 Lier, Studien 2. Gesch. d. Niirnberger Fastnachtspiels, 1, Niirn- 
berg, 1889, S. 38. 

#1512. Ap. Buchwald, Greff, Leipzig, 1907, S. 38. 
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kiirtzlich lassen vszgan 
ein gedicht vnd das auch trucken lan 
wie das vnkeuschheit sy kein siindt. 


Gegen solche Lehren will er nachdriicklichen Protest ein- 
legen und sein Stiick verfolgt deshalb einen ganz speziellen 
Zweck: den Kampf gegen sexuelle Ausschreitungen, “ wi- 
der den Eebruch vnd die siind der vnkiiscbheit.” Vor 
“unmiassiger Lieb” warnten nicht nur die vielen 
Ehestandsdramen, sondern auch, wie z. B. Stephani be- 
hauptet, etwa der Hunuchus!*® Als Chph. Stiimmel, 
der Geselle von Willichius’ Séhnen sein ausserordentlich 
beliebtes Stiick Studentes (1549) schrieb, dann geschah 
dies nicht bloss mit dem Zweck, das Studentenleben dem 
Philister vorzufiihren, sondern mit den praktisch-ethischen 
Ansichten, denen sein Freund und Ginner schon friiher 
Ausdruck gegeben hatte: ‘ Quoniam adolescentuli amasii 
ab amore vilissimo scortorum ad legitimum matrimonium 
fere pelliciuntur, & reuocantur, ut honestam vitam vivant, 
resque familiares curent, genusque vitae certum institu- 
ent.” 8° Das war aber nicht der Hauptzweck. Die Re- 
formation, mit Luther an der Spitze, war iiberschwenglich 
gewesen in ihrem Lob des heiligen Ehestandes. Die Ehe- 
standsdramen, namentlich die Tobiasdramen, gingen sehr 
hiufig iiber die Biihne, wodurch in den protestantischen 
Universititsstidten, namentlich unter den Studenten, eine 
Unzahl iibereilter Eheschliessungen veranlasst wurde.*? 
Eben dagegen richtete sich Stiimmel, als er betonte, dass, 
mit Bezug auf die Ehe: “ hoe volo, ut aperte & honeste cum 
consensu Parentum utriusque partis hoe contrahatur.” %* 


* HS. Uhers. von Andria und Eunuchus, 1554, ap. Creizenach, 
Gesch. d. n. Dramas, Halle a. 8., Bd. ut (1903), S. 411. 

” Willichius, Commentaria ad Artem Poeticam Horatii, 1545, 8. 14 f. 

1 Cf. Creizenach, I. c., Bd. m, S. 171. 

% Studentes. 
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Die Absicht anderer Komédien vom Studentenleben war 
iiberhaupt der Sittenverwilderung bei den Studenten ein 
Ende zu machen.** 

Noch tiefer wurde ins alltiigliche Leben eingegriffen, 
als Greff die Meinung aussprach: “ Und ist kein spiel so 
klein noch so geringe/ man kan und sol was daraus ler- 
nen/ wie man sich hiiten sol/ itzt fiir hurerey und unziich- 
tiger lieb/ itzt fiir fressen/ sauffen/ spielen/ und der- 
gleichen ” und dabei die Sitte riihmt, “ wie in dem Nidder- 
landt/ fast alle Sontage ”’ Spiele aufgefiihrt werden, “ da- 
mit manch Gottes lesterung/ mancher todtschlag/ sauffen/ 
fressen und viel ubels verbleiben kéndte.” ** Es befleis- 
sigten sich dann auch die Dramaturgen absichtlich fiir 
die Fastnacht Schauspiele zu verfertigen, um damit ihre 
Mitbiirger vor dem Anlass zur Siinde zu schiitzen, z. B. 
Birek in Basel,*® Peter Jordann in Kéln,*° Ackermann in 
Zwickau ** und andere. Leseberg meint, durch die Auf- 
fiihrung seines Stiickes sollen namentlich “ die Spectanten 
aus der Gemein/ von dem unmissigen Fressen und 
Sauffen abgehalten werden.” ** Und nicht nur die Spec- 
tanten, kinnte man hinzufiigen, sondern auch bisweilen 
die Akteure. Es war auch, wie es scheint, ein nicht un- 
gewohnliches Argument zu Gunsten des Dramas, dass 
durch Mitwirken bei dramatischen Auffiihrungen vor 
Véllerei und anderen Ausschweifungen bewahrt wurde. 
Aber schon Lucas Mai beschwert sich dariiber, dass die 
Mitspieler nur Gelegenheit suchen, “ Was zubekomen/ 
das zum schlemmen thet.” *° Und ein geistliches Gut- 


*Cf. E. Schmidt, Komdédien vom Studentenleben, Leipzig, 1880. 
(Stiimmel, Wichgref, Schoch, Picander. ) 

* Aulularia-Ub., 1535. Cf. auch Greffs Spiel von den ertzvitern. 

* Judith ; Beel, 1535. * Tobias. 

* Joseph, 1540. ® Jesus Duodecennis, 1610. 

® Von der wunderbarlichen Vereinigung usw., 1562. 
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achten vom Jahre 1582 weigert das herkémmliche Argu- 
ment gelten zu lassen, denn die Akteure hiatten sich das 
vorige Mal “‘ wie die Bestien betrunken.” *° Hans Rudolf 
Manuel liess sein Weinspiel auffiihren: 

| ee 

Das man drin leer spilen, und suffen, 

Sunder wie ich iich vor gseyt hab, 

Das man dardurch soll sehen an, 


Wie es eim so iibel anstadt, 
Der mit solechem liiben umbgadt.* 


Und auch R. Gualtherus’ Nabal wurde auf die Biihne 
gebracht, um vor der Trunksucht zu warnen.*?  Ahnliche 
praktische, konkrete Zwecke verfolgten auch eine Menge 
biblischer Dramen, deren Hauptpersonen als Vertreter 
irgend einer spezifischen Tugend oder eines spezifischen 
Lasters erscheinen: Isaak als Muster des kindischen Ge- 
horsams, Susanna als Vorbild der ehelichen Treue, Joseph 
als Beispiel der miinnlichen Keuschheit, Absolon als Ver- 
kérperung der “ Hoffahrt ” und dgl. mehr. 

Mit dem 16. Jahrhundert scheint die Auffassung vom 
Drama als Kampfmittel gegen grosse soziale Schiiden ver- 
schwunden zu sein. Zwar behauptet Rotth am Ende des 
17. Jahrhunderts, dass man auf der Biihne gegen “ Fres- 
sen/ Sauffen/ Wiuchern/ Courte Sire [sic] ” usw. warnen 
kénne. Doch erkliirt er selber, dieses “ 
vor eine Satyram” d. h. nicht in eine Komédie oder Tra- 


gehoret alleine 


“ Besprochen von M. Koch, Zsch. f. vergl. Litgesch. u. Renaiss. 
Lit., Bd. x1ir (1899), S. 202 ff. Schon bei Alt, Theater und Kirche, 
1846, S. 491. 

“1548. Odingas Ausg., 8S. 64. 

“Ub. v. Seb. Griibel, 1559 aufgef. Cf. auch das gegen die “ Sauff- 
briider ” gerichtete Zwischenspiel in W. Spangenbergs Verdeutschung 
von Hirtzwigs Balsasar, 1609 und Hammes, Das Zwischenspiel im 


deutschen Drama, Berlin, 1911, S. 109. 
ee 
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gidie.** Ubrigens waren die Sitten zu galant geworden, 
dass man auf der Biihne die demokratischen Laster des 
Podbels hatte bestreiten wollen. 





; II. LesenswetsHeIt 


Wie soll nun die Verbesserung der Sitten erreicht wer- 

den? Mittelbar durch bessere Kenntnis des Lebens, der 
Tugenden, welche als Exempel dargestellt werden, der 

Laster, die als Abschreckung dienen sollen. Hierauf be- 

ruhte die grosse Beliebtheit des Terenz. Schon in mittel- 

alterlichen Terenz-Handschriften wird hervorgehoben, 

dass man in seinen Komédien lernen kénne, was man im 

Leben zu tun und zu vermeiden habe, eine Ansicht, welche 





das 16. Jahrhundert vollig teilte. Die Nérdlinger Schiiler 
: sollten aus dem Terenz nimlich “nit allein die Worte, 
: sondern auch den Sinn und die Sitten der Menschen ” 
, kennen lernen.** Aus einer Komédie lerne man, sagt ; 


Hans Nythart “ was gut ist zegebrauchen, und das Bisz 
zemeiden,’’*® oder “zu pflantzin tugend und vermeydung 
laster.” Joh. Murmelius fasst den Gedanken in ein He- 
xastichon: 


——— 


Hine licet amplecti rectos pravosque cavere, d 
Cum videt eventus mens utriusque viae... .“ 





Und Friedrich Nausea citierte den Grammatiker Dona- 
oe tus: “quid in uita sit utile, quid contra euitandum disei- 


“ Vollstindige deutsche Poesie, Leipzig, 1688, S. 71. Er meint 
hier natiirlich ein satirisches Drama. 

| “Nordlinger Schulordnung, 1521; ef. J. Miiller, Vor- und friih- 
reformatorische Schulordnungen, Zschoppau, 1885-1886, S. 218. 

* Punuch-thers., 1486. 

“Vor Ant. Tunnicius’ Ausg. von Reuchlins Scaenica progymnas- 
mata, Daventriae, 1513, cit. in Holstein’s Ausgabe von Reuchlins 
Komédien, Halle, 1888, S. 57. 
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tur.” 47 Joachim Greff beteuert, dass “* jdermenniglich 
aus solechen Comedijs und Spektakeln lernen solt und 
kéndt/ was jderman wol odder iibel anstiindt/ was gut 
odder bis/ was léblich und ehrlich/ widderumb was 
schendlich und unehrlich were.” *% Was ihm Clemens 
Stephani nachredet. Er beabsichtigt: 
. das das Volek darinn solt sehen 

Was einen nit wol an wolt stehen: 

Denn man sich drin wie in spiegel 

Was einem wolsteht oder ubel 


Was wol ansteht/ sol man annemen 
Desz aber sol man sich schemen.* 


Joh. Criiginger verspricht Belehrung hieriiber, wie man 
das “leben nach gutem beyspiel richten/ vor biésem aber 
sich hiiten ” sollte.°° Birck erklirte sich zufrieden, wenn 
seine Dramen seinen Ziglingen eine richtige Auffassung 
der Gerechtigkeit beigebracht hiitten: ‘“ operae pretium 
aliquod facere mihi visus sum, si de perplexis causis per 
lusum disceret decernere, et tum demum iustitiae pulchre 
consultum esse, si aequitas iuris rigorem emendaret.” *? 
Umfassend dargestellt, sei der Zweck der Komédie, nach 
Agricola: “ut ex propositis communium morum & euen- 
tuum immanorum paradigmatis commonefacti rectius 
iudicaremus de negotijs hominum omnium.”*? Hans 
Sachs hat den dritten, ausschliesslich dramatischen Band 


* Primordia, 1521, l7ro. Cf. Aeli Donati ...Commentum Te- 
renti, ed. P. Wessner, Leipzig, 1902, Bd. 1, S. 22. 

* Aulularia-Ub., 1535. 

“ Von einer Miilnerin und jren Pfarherr, 1568. Cf. auch L, Cul- 
mans Spiel von der auffrur der Erbarn weiber zu Rom, 154(?), “aus 
dem ein jeder lernen kund/ Was im wol oder ubel anstund . . .” und 
Joh. Sanders’ Johannes der Tiiufer, 1588, aus dem man lerne “ was 
wol oder ubel eim jeglichen in sein stande und beruff anstehet.” 

” Lazarus, 1543. Susanna, 1537. 

® Andria-Ubers., 1544; Witeb., 1602. 
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seiner Werke (1561) in drei Teile zerlegt. Und zwar 
enthalt “ Der ander theil weltlich, alt Histori, ausz den 
Poetn vnd Geschichtschreibern, die zu anreitzung der gu- 
ten Tugendt, vnnd zu abschneidung der schendlichen 
laster dienstlich sind.” Es mag nétig gewesen sein, letz- 
teres nachdriicklich 71 wiederholen, denn es geht jetzt 
schlimm zu in der Welt, meint Andreés Gaszmann: 

Eines sucht Reichtumb mit Betrug/ 

Der Ander buhlt/ was nicht hat fug/ 


Das Dritt vergiszt der Wohltat bald/ 
Das Vierdte leugt/ treugt mannigfalt.” 


Obwohl man sich viel mit dem Drama beschiftigt, den 
moralischen Zweck scheint man nur zu gern zu iibersehen. 
Diesbeziiglich driickt Joseph Goezius seine Entriistung 
aus: Es wird mehr auf das Ausserliche gesehen “als auff 
den Nutz der Comédien/ in welchen . . . angedeutet 
seyn/ beydes unsers Lebens Tugenden/ der wir uns héch- 
lich befleissen/ und die Gebrechen/ die wir als Schandmal 
ablegen/ vermeiden und fliehen sollen.” °* Nicht nur der 
Ermunterung soll die Komédie dienen, sondern durch sie 
sollen uns gezeigt werden: “ virtutum cultores & vitiorum 
asseclae, eorundumque proemia ac poenae illustratae.” * 
Der Herausgeber der Englischen Comoedien und Tragoe- 
dien vom Jahre 1630 beteuert, dass sein “ intent darmit 
gewesen, gleich lebendige Exempel der Lust fiirzustellen, 
damit wir lernen, sehen und erkennen, welcher maszen 
wir unser Leben Biirgerlich, ziichtig und erlich, zu er- 
haltung allerhand Tugenden, und meidung den Liisten 
anrichten sollen.” °* Rist verfasst seine Dramen “ nicht 


8 Josephus Tragicomicus, 1603. ™ Joseph, 1612. 

%C. Brulovius, Nebucadnezar, 1615. 

* Liebeskampf, 1630. Wie W. Richter (Liebeskampf 1630 und 
Schaubiihne 1670, Berlin, 1910) nachgewiesen hat, findet sich eine 
sehr fihnliche Stelle in der Einleitung zum deutschen Amadis, der 
zu Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts erschien. 
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nur etwan zur Lust, sondern die biése Weltart und die 
gegenwartigen Zeiten fiirzustellen, auch die ruchlosen 
Menschen von den vertluchten Siindenwegen abzufiihren.” 

Wenn hier das praktische Férdern der Lebenskenntnis 
auf einer Stufe erscheint mit der kiinstlerischen, selbst- 
lohnenden Aufgabe, die “ gegenwirtigen Zeiten fiirzu- 
stellen,” so deutet dies auf ein fiir jene Zeit ausserordent- 
lich scharfes Bewusstsein. In dieser Hinsicht bildet Rist 
natiirlich eine Ausnahme. Am Ende des 17., wie am 
Ende die 15. Jahrhunderts, ging die landliufige Auffas- 
sung in Bestimmtheit nicht iiber Rotths Formel hinaus: 
Der Zweck des Schauspiels ist, “ dasz entweder die Zu- 
schauer die Fehler und Tugenden des gemeinen mensch- 
lichen Lebens gleichsam spielweise erkennen und _ sich 
bessern lernen oder doch sonst zu einer Tugend auffge- 
muntert werden.” 57 


III. Se.astKenntTnI1s 


Mehrere Kritiker fassen mit dem Individualismus des 
Protestanten den mittelbaren Zweck ins Auge, Selbst- 
kenntnis, als deren naturgemiisse Folge die Besserung der 
Sitten im allgemeinen betrachtet wird. So meint der 
Ziircher Jérg Binder, die Komédie sei ein ‘“‘ Spiegelglasz,” 
in welechem “ alle Glydmasz ” ersehen wiirden, auch “‘ was 
hiibsch als [d. h. oder] wiist am menschen sy.” °* Johann 
Criiginger gibt dieser Gesinnung schlagenden Ausdruck, 


“ 


indem er hervorhebt, wie sie als eine christliche, oder 
vielmehr protestantische, Reaktion gegen die vermeint- 
liche Haltung der Alten dem Theater gegeniiber, erscheint. 
Wiahrend “der alten Comicorum geticht doch nur den 
menschen eusserlich im leben vnd sitten informieren,”’ ist 
das Drama der neuen Zeit ein Kunstwerk, in dem “ sich 


* 71. ¢c., 1688, Bd. m1, S. 130. * Acolastus-Uhers., 1535. 
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der mensch wie in einem klarem hellen lautern Spiegel 
innerlich besichtiget.” °° Eine ahnliche Haltung, je- 
doch ohne die evangelische Tendenz, mag Wolfgang 
Schmeltzls gewesen sein, der von den antiken Spielen 
sagte, dass 

darausz gsehen gelernt vil 

was hiibsch, hiiszlich am menschen sey.” 


Am schénsten wird das Ziel von Clemens Stephani dar- 
gelegt: Es sollen “ dem Volk Comediae vorgehalten [wer- 
den], auf das si sich ires lebens erinnern miigen.” * 
Vertiefung des Bewusstseins wird also bezweckt, eine Art 
Andacht des gewohnlichen Lebens, ein biederes Parallel 
zum yv@O ceavtdv der héheren Philosophie. Lebensweis- 
heit, meint Jérg Wickram, ist bedingt durch Menschen- 


kenntnis: 
welcher der welt lauff well erkennen, 
desz schimpfes mag er wol warnemen 
von einer person zu der andern, 
wie sich das elter thut verwandern.” 


Der Englische Komédiant Robertus Browne bemerkte in 
seinem Gesuch vom 26. Mai 1606 an den Frankfurter Rat, 
dass “bis dahin noch kein Mensch durch sein und seiner 
Gesellen Spiel geiirgert, vielmehr zum Bespiegeln seiner 
Schwachheit und zum Ausiiben aller Tugenden angereizt 
sei.” ®* Sogar der Opernverteidiger Barthold Feind be- 
hauptet von den Schauspielen, dass in denselben “ einem 
fremde Personen einen Spiegel der Selbst-Erkenntnis vor- 
halten.”’ °* 


® Tragédia von Herode und Johanne dem Tauffer, Zwickau, 1545. 

© Comedia des verlornen Sons, Wien, 1545. 

@ Hunuchus-tbers., 1554. 

® Die Zehen alter der Welt, Stuttg. Lit. Ver., S. 232. 

® Ap. E. Mentzel, Gesch. d. Schauspielkunst in Fr. a. M., 1882, 
S. 53. 

“Die Réimische Unruhe. Oder: Die Edelmiithige Octavia, Hamb., 


1705. 
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IV. Der GiauBeNn 


Dem Mittelalter galt als Hauptzweck des Dramas, das 
heidnische Volk zum Glauben zu bekehren, den Neo- 
phyten zu belehren, den Gliiubigen im Glauben zu stirken, 
die Kirche und ihre Lehre gegen die Angriffe der Feinde 
zu schiitzen. Im Winter 1204 wurde in Riga e‘n Ludus 
prophetarum ornatissimum vorgefiihrt “um den Heiden 
die Grundbegriffe des Christentums zur Anschauung zu 
bringen. Der Stoff sei zuerst den anwesenden Neophyten 
und Heiden durch einen Dolmetscher auseinandergesetzt 
worden.” ®° Wie es der Engliinder St. Aethelwold aus- 
driickte, wird man es auch in Deutschland wohl aufge- 
fasst haben: die Grablegung des Herrn wire also drama- 
tisch vorgestellt worden “ad fidem indocti vulgi ac neo- 
fitorum corroborandam.” *° “Got gebe,” sagte der Pro- 
klamator im Alsfelder Passionsspiel,®* 

Got gebe, uasz mer das spiel szo triben, 
das mer got domidde eren 


und alle sunder und sunderyn sich bekeren, 
die disze horen und sehen. 


Man weiss, wie sich der Judenhass in zahlreichen Passions- 
spielen der Mittelalters geiiussert hat, in den Disputa- 
tionen zwischen Ecclesia und Synagoga oder Christiana 
und Judaia, in Vor- und Nach-spielen, mit Augustinus 
als Leiter der Debatte und die Propheten als Protago- 
nisten der “neuen ee.” ®* Welchen ausgiebigen Gebrauch 
die Reformation spiter vom Drama als Waffen des Glau- 


® Creizenach, I. ¢., Bd. 1, S. 64. 

* Reqularis Concordia, vor 979. Cf. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, 
Bd. m1, S. 308. 

* 1501-1507 in dieser Fassung aufgefiihrt, Froning, I. ¢., 11, S. 569. 

*Spiiter selbst in Fastnachtspielen, Keller Nr. 106 u. a. Cf. 
L. Wirth, Oster- und Passionspiele, Halle, 1889, S. 34 f. 
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bens, zur Abwehr und zum Angriff gemacht hat, ist auch 
zur Geniige bekannt. Auf diese Streitdramen, deren 
Zweck deutlich ist, wollen wir also nicht eingehen.®® Der 
Praxis war Luther mit der Theorie vorgegangen: “Und 
mag sein,” schrieb er, “ dasz si [die Juden] solche Ge- 
dichte gespielet haben, wie man bei uns die Passion spie- 
let wid anderer Heiligen Geschichte, damit sie ihr Volk 
und die Jugend lehreten, als in einem gemeinen Bilde 
oder Spiel, Gott vertrauen, fromm sein und alle Hilfe und 
Trost von Gott hoffen in allen Néten wider alle Feinde.” *” 
Gewisse Dramen sollen beitragen zur Stirkung im 
Glauben. L. Culmans Spiel Von der Witfraw (1544) 
hatte sogar den spezifischen Zweck, dass Witwen und 
Waisen 


irs ellends ein fiirbild heten, 
damit sie ihren glauben sterken. 


Greffs Lazarus bezweckt die “sterekung des héchsten und 
notigsten Artickels vnsers heiligen Christlichen glaubens 
von der letzten Aufferstehung.” 7' Ambrosius Pape betont, 
dass in seinem Krippenspiel das Wort Gottes den Unge- 
lehrten bekannt gemacht wird und den andern durch das 
Beispiel eingeprigt.*7* Der Dudesche Schlomer “ strafet, 
warnet und trostet sehr,” 7* was, nach Georg Mauricius zu 
urteilen, zur Zeit sehr notwendig war: 


Begegnt nieht heutigs Tags zu hand 
Der Christlichn Kirchen der Zustand? 


© Man braucht hier aur auf Holsteins Buch hinzuweisen. 

” Vorrede zu Buch Judith in der Bibeliibersetzung von 1534. Erste 
Gesamtausgabe seiner deutschen Bibel im selben Jahre. Walch, Bd. 
xiv, S. 83; hiiufig von Dramatikern citiert, noch im 17. Jahrhundert 
von J. 8. Mitternacht, Der Ungliickselige Soldat usw., Leipzig, 1662. 

™ Wittenb., 1545. 

” Nativitas Christi, Magdeb., 1582, Puer 11. 

™ Frankfurter Nachdruck C, 1590. Boltes Ausgabe. 
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Welchr der Teufel mit Macht zusetzt/ 
Tyrannen wider sie verhetzt. 

Da kimpt der Tiirck/ der Antichrist/ 
Der Teufl mit seiner Muttr da ist 

Da regn sich Ketzr und Rottengeist/ 
Des Judas Kuss man sich auch bfleisst.™* 


Von katholischer Seite wurde spiiter auch geeifert, be- 
sonders von den Jesuiten. Der am Anfang des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts in Tyrol tiatige Arzt Guarinoni dachte wohl an 
die Jesuitendramen, als er bezeugte, dass “In den gewal- 
tigen und auszerbaulichen Schau- und Horspielen . . . 
eine solehe Kraft und Nachdruck [ist], dasz sie nicht 
allein die Rechtgliubigen, sondern auch die Widersacher 
und allerlei Sectische von weitem herzuziehen.”** Den 
Nutzen der dramatischen Auffiihrung mit Hinsicht auf 
die “ propaganda fides,” meinte der Braunschweiger Su- 
perintendent Polycarp Leyser “ verstehen unsere Wider- 
sacher/ die Jesuiten gar wol/ welche nicht allein mit 
leren/ lesen/ schreiben und predigen/ die arme jugend/ 
und andere jre Zuhérer schendlich verfiiren/ sondern auch 
viel und offt Comoedias, und dieselbige mit grosser pomp 
und pracht halten/ in welchem sie jren Unglauben und 
Abgotterey dem gemeinen Mann also fiirgetragen fiir 
Augen stellen/ und ins hertz einbilden/ das es jnen her- 
nacher nimmermehr/ oder ja mit grosser miihe heraus 
genomen werden kan. Warumb thun denn wir/ so das 
reine unverfelschte Wort Gottes haben/ dasselbige nicht 
auch/ damit wir ja auf alle mittel und wege dem Herrn 
Christo die Leute zufiiren michten.” ** Leisers Entrii- 


™ Haman, 1607. 

* 1610. Ap. Jannsen-Pastor, Gesch. d. deutschen Volkes, Bd. vu, 
S. 124. 

* An den Leser, in Fr. Dedekinds Der Christliche Ritter, neue 
Ausg., 1590. 
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stung hatte seinen Wilderhall bei Martin Rinckart,*? der 
bemerkt, “ dasz uns die Kinder der Finsternisz/ die Jesui- 
ten/ mit jhrem auch in diesem Stiick besonderem Fleisz 
uind Eyfer allein excitiren kéndten/ sonderlich den lieben 
Lutherum in dem Fall inn gebiihrende Acht zu nehmen 
und zu retten/ alldieweil derselbe bey jhnen fast alle Jahr 
ein mal oder etliche in jhren Satyris unnd Teufelszge- 
tichten allermeist muss herhalten unnd_ iiberbiicken.” 
Natiirlich war die Opposition am heftigsten bei den pro- 
testantischen Schulminnern. Als der Rektor der Andreas- 
schule zu Hildesheim, M. Heh. Gédeken, um Erlaubnis 
bat, eine “ Comoedia publica” aufzufiihren, gab er als 
Grund, u. a. dass “man sich auff solchen Schlag den 
vermeinend Kunstreichen und Scharfsinnigen Jesuiten 
beqwemlich zuwider setzen kiénnte, oder jo ihn etwas nach- 
kommen, wo nicht zuvor.”*® Das 17. Jahrhundert sah 
keine Anderung in der Haltung des protestantischen 
Schultums; es wurde stetig geeifert gegen die strotzende 
Jesuitenbiihne, die als “nimis obscena” dargestellt 
wurde.*® “Wer halt mehr von Comedien, als die Herrn 
Jesuiten?” war die Frage noch im Jahre 1675.°° 

Diese Vorliebe fiir das Drama lisst sich leicht erkliren. 
Schon Johannes Major sagte, dass die Spiele bisweilen 
mehr bewegten als die 6ffentliche Predigt.*! Eine ver- 
kappte Predigt also, aber mit weit grésserem Eindringungs- 
vermégen. Wo die Predigt Hunderte erreichte, zog das 


™ Der Hislebische Christlighe Ritter, 1613. Cf. auch F. H. Flay- 
derus, Ludovicus Bigamus, 1625. 

™ Gaedertz, Archivalische Nachrichten iiber die Theaterzustinde 
von Hildesheim, 1888, S. 7 ff. 

™Um 1667. Cf. Nessler, Dramaturgie der Jesuiten Pontanus, Do- 
natus und Masenius. Progr., Brixen, 1905, S. 21. 

*° Alamodisches Interim, S, 564. 

"Cf. Holstein, Die Reformation usw., S. 24. 
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Drama seine Tausende heran. Wo dem Durchschnitts- 
prediger immer ein gewisser Unwillen begegnete, fand das 
Drama ein aufgewecktes, gespanntes Publikum, dem die 
Moral samt den schlagenden Darstellungen bis tief in die 
Seele drang. Man weiss, welche auffallende Ahnlich- 
keiten zwischen gewissen Passionsspielen*? und den 
gleichzeitigen Predigten besteht.** Wer aber der Predigt 
nicht zuhéren will, muss anderswie erreicht werden. Sagt 
doch Birck: 

Man sicht dich in der kirchen nitt, 

Verachten das ist nur dein sitt. 

Der Pfarrer schreit sich haiser gar, 

Der leer nimbstu gar wenig war; 

Du sprichst: ich kan es nit verston, 

Was soll ich in der kirchen thon? 

Dieweil du dann bist also toll, 

Das du den Handel nit fast wol 

Verfassen kanst, was doch disz sey, 

Das man nennet Abgitterey, 

So wend wir dir das zaigen an 

Das dusz must freylich wol verstan, 

Mit deinen augen mustus sehen, 

Ja greyffen, mercken, gantz erspehen.™. 


In Hinsicht auf eben solche Zustiinde suchte Leonhard 
Culman seine Mitbiirger anzuregen, “ Gottes wort vnd 
leere, guote sitten, der tollen welt vnd vngezogenen jugent, 
fiir [zu] tragen mit predigen, gesengen, reymen, liedern, 
spriichen, spilen der Comedien, Tragedien ete. Ob vil- 
leycht die das predigen nicht héren, noch sonst zucht ley- 
den wollen, durch Spiel oder gesenge méchten erworben 


"Z. B. das Alsfelder. 

Cf. Froning, J. c. (Bd. 11), 8S. 555. Direkte Benutzung von Pre- 
digten in Dramen des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts ist auch keine Selten- 
heit. S. z. B. die Stindenfalldramen von Lucas Mai (1561) und G. 
Mauricius d. A. (1609). Cf. Holstein, lL. c., S. 80. 

“ Beel, ap. Creizenach, Bd. m1, S. 320. 
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werden.” *° Obwohl mitunter behauptet wurde, dass der 
religidése Zweck des Dramas durch Gottesdienst und Pre- 
digt besser erreicht werde als durch Schauspiele,** so blieb 
doch die “ augenscheinliche Predigt und Conterfeht .. . 
der Predigten ” ** ein beliebtes Subsitut fiir die Kanzel 
und Johann Riemer konnte noch am Ende des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts bezeugen, und Gottsched wiederholen: “ die 
késtlichsten Prediger kimen vom Theatro.” 

Ein bedeutender Vorzug des Dramas bestand darin, 
dass auf der Kanzel nicht alle Arten des Tadels zulissig 
oder méglich waren. Auch dort gibe es eine Art De- 
corum. Hans von Rute erklart den Reiz der Biihne teil- 
weise hieraus: 


.... das man durch disen fund 
In schimpff wysz zeyg die laster an 
Das man sunst nicht dérftt understan.” 


In der Handschrift des Lucerner Weltgerichtsspiels *° 
steht geschrieben : 


Die frommen allten hendts vil brucht, 

So d menschen etwan gfilt vnnd gstrucht 
endwiiris von den rechtten wiigen, 

das inen doch kein mendsch torfft siigen 





*% Brief von Dr. Wenceslaus Link an den Pfarrer Petrus Pithonius, 
13. Martij 1539. Gedruckt am Schluss von Culmans Spiel Wie ein 
Siinder zuor Buosz bekirt wurde, Niirnb., 1539, ap. Goedeke, Every- 
man, Homulus und Hekastus, Hanover, 1865, S. 220. 

*So von Placotomus, 1564. Cf. Creizenach, Bd. m1, S. 370. 

“Hans Pfister, vor Zyrls Joseph, in der Ausg. von Joh. Schlaysz, 
Tiib., 1593. 

Wie Noe vom win iiberwunden durch sin jiingsten Sun Cham 
geschmicht usw., Bern, 1546. 

Um 1549. Ms. 169 IIIa Bl. a, an einer Stelle, die spiiter durch 
ein dartibergeklebtes Papier mit neuem Text verdeckt wurde; cf. 
Reuschel, Die deutschen Weltgerichtsspiele des Mittelalters, usw., 
Leipzig, 1906, S. 66 ff, 
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noch zu vnderwysen vnderstan, 

willten dan mit bluttiger lougen zwan: 
hannd des die wysten gnommen acht, 
deshalb die laster in spills wys gmacht.. . . 


aes 


Nikodemus Frischlin wusste wohl, man kénne “‘ mores 
malos in Comoedia sic taxare ut nemo esset, qui in illis se 
perstrictum esse iure possit dicere.” °® Es konnten also 
die Dramatiker “‘ moderare suis affectibus ipsi, Et tamen 
hoe habitu, quae voluere loqui.”°* Dem Dramatiker 
wurde ja “ein freier Spruch und Sinn” gewahrt.°* Auch 
wire es dem Schauspiel méglich, besonders in der “ ga- 
lanten Zeit,” ein Publikum zu erreichen, das iiberhaupt 
von Pritschmeistern nichts wissen wollte, das sich aber 
der Moral einer “ politischen Cantzel,” wie sie die Schau- 
biihne darstellte, nicht unzuginglich zeigen méchte.** 
Und schliesslich, es gab gewisse Gegenstiinde, die nun 
einmal in der Kirche nicht behandelt werden konnten. 
“ Wiirde das wohl einen Prediger kleiden, wenn er sagte: 
Es ist nicht fein/ dasz die Studenten ihre Biicher ver- 
setzen; Es ist abgeschmackt, dasz das Frauenzimmer 
Schminck-Pflastergen auf ihre Briiste leget; Es ist nicht 
gesund/ dasz man 5. 6. Loth Caffee zu einer Kanne 
nimmt und dergleichen.” ** Wenn sich auch ein Abra- 
ham a Santa Clara oder ein Schupp um soleche Decorums- 
gesetze wenig gekiimmert hatte, fiir viele “‘ vornehmen ” 
Prediger der “ galanten Zeit”? mdgen sie uniiberkémm- 
liche Schranken gewesen sein. 


© Hildegardis Magna, Tiibingen, 1583 (1597). 

"Epigramm von Joh. Major zu J. Sanders’ Johannes, 1588. 
*Schottel, Friedens-Sieg, 1648. 

*"Ursprung der Rémischen Monarchie, in einem Singespiele, 1684. 
“ Picander, i. e. Henrici, Teutsche Schau-Spiele, 1726. 
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V. ErzrtexuN@ DES GEMEINEN MANNES 


Es war die Absicht der Reformatoren, dass ihr Werk 
ver allem dem niederen Volke zu Gute kommen sollte. Die 
Pflege des Schuldramas befriedigte den Bedarf an an- 
schaulichem moralischen Unterricht fiir die Schuljugend. 
Fiir die Hebung der von der Wissenschaft abgeschnittenen 
Volksschichten, wo nur die wenigsten durch das gedruckte 
Buch erreicht wurden, bestrebten sich namentlich eine 
Anzahl Dramatiker, die, nicht véllig dem Bann der aristo- 
kratischen Humanisten-Idealen erliegend, mehr im Geiste 
Luthers an die Arbeit zogen. Ihnen war die Hebung des 
gemeinen Mannes ein bis jetzt in der Literaturgeschichte 
nur wenig betonter, jedoch mit grésster Hingabe verfolgter 
Zweck. Zwar nicht ausschliesslich °° aber doch vorwie- 
gend durch das Drama. 

Joachim Greff, obwohl er sich als gelehrter Humanist 
fiihlt, bedauert, dass “ der gemeine man/. . . fast wenig/ 
solehe Comedias und Spektakel dieser meinung lesen und 
anhéren/ als seien solehe Comedien vns zu gut geschrieben 
und angericht.” Er erklirt aber nachdriicklich, er schreibe 
seine Stiicke damit sie “jnn sonderheit aber vom ge- 
meinen man/ verstanden/ gelesen und angehért méchten 
werden.” °© So wurde es auch bei den Alten gemacht 
“Von klugen/ weisen leuten/ von den hochberhiimpten 
Poeten” aber auch “ von unsern lieben vorfharen ” “dem 
gemeinen volek zu nutz und zu gut.” Was das Altertum 
betrifft, kann dies Lienhart Culman bestiitigen: 


Zu Fasznacht zeit jr wist ja wol 
Da pflegt man teutsch spill zu halten 


* Wackernagel-Martin, Gesch. d. d. Litt., Basel, 1879-1894, 2te Aufl., 
Bd. u, S. 77, erwiihnt z. B. Riitselsammlungen “zum Nutzen des 
gemeinen Mannes” herausgegeben. 

* Aulularia-Ubers., 1535. 
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Das gschach auch etwan bei den alten 
Man thets z gfallen dem gmeynen man 
Der sunst nit gar vil mores kan.” 


Paulus Rebhun schreibt mit aihnlicher Absicht. Nur, so 
meint er, sollen die Stiicke auch auf die Biihne gebracht 
werden. Seine Pflicht habe er vollbracht, indem er das 
Drama aus Licht gab, jetzt aber will er auch “ wie zuvor ' 
nachmals ermahnet haben, alle die, so solcherley nutze 
Spiel anzurichten tiiglich vnd forderlich mégen sein, sie 
wollen es nu auch an ihrem fleis vnd arbeit nicht erwinden 
lassen, vnnd dises geticht mit offentlichem Schawspil auch 
fiir den gemeinen man bringen.” °* Solche Spiele, meint 
Criiginger,®® seien fiir die einfachen Menschen dasselbe, 
wie Puppen fiir die Kinder. Thiebold Gart schrieb seinen 
Joseph im vollen Bewusstsein seiner Absicht: 








Zu gfallen vnser Oberkeyt, 
Und dir zu frummen gmeyner mann. 





Er weiss, die Gelehrten werden eben deshalb fiir sein 
Drama kein Interesse zeigen, aber: 





Wir handt den nutz der spectatorn 
Fiirs lob gesucht der hoch doctorn.” 





Bis ins 17. Jahrhundert sind dergleichen demokratische 
Absichten zu verzeichnen.?® 

Unter der Bezeichnung “gemeiner Mann” sind natiir- 
lich nicht ausschliesslich die niederen Volksschichten, son- 


* Von der auffrur der Erbarn weiber zu Rom. 154(?). 

* Wor Hans Tyrolfs thers. des Pammachius, Bolte und Schmidts 
Pammachius-Ausg. 

* Lazarus, 1543. i 

1” Joseph, Strassburg, 1559. Hrsg. v. E. Schmidt, Hlsdssische 
Literaturdenkmiler, 11, Strassb., 1880. 

™ Cf. Rebhun, Susanna, 1535; L. Stickel, Susanna, 1559; H. Sachs, 
Werke, Vorrede zum m1. Bde., 1560; G. Mauricius, Comoedia von dem 
Schulwesen, Leipz., 1560; A. Gassmann, Josephus Tragicomicus, 1610. 
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dern auch die Ungelehrten und iiberhaupt des Lateins Un- 
kundigen zu verstehen. Ihre Zahl war nicht gering, denn 
. Arnold Glaser meint, dass man “viel frommer Leute 
findet/ bey dem Adel/ Kauffleuten und Biirgern/ welche 
der Lateinischen Sprache unerfahren sind.” 1°? Thnen zu 
Gut wurden vielfach die lateinischen Schulkomédien, 
welche ihre Séhne vielleicht auf die Biihne bringen halfen, 
iibersetzt. Hierin lag ein wichtiger Beriihrungspunkt des 
| pe gelehrten mit dem volkstiimlichen Element im Drama. 
Greff bearbeitet den Lazarus des Sapidus Deutsch fiir die 
“simpeln, einfiltigen Leute” und Hans Sachsens reizen- 
te des Spiel von Adams Kindern (1553) ist: 
Ein comedi und lieblich gedicht, 
Das urspriinglich hat zugericht 
' Im Latein Philippus Melanchthon, 


Und nun zu gut dem gemeinen man 
Auch in teutsche sprach ist gewendt. 


So wird dann Heinrich Mollers Nabal '°* iibersetzt, “ das 
auch die gemeine biirgerschafft, im latein wol, vbel oder 
nicht erfaren, darzu auch frawens personen .. . sich 
sampt jrem thun gleich als in einem spiegel besehen 
mochten.” Und so wurde eine ganze Reihe von Dramen 
mit jener ausgesprochenen Absicht aus dem Lateinischen 
“ einfaltig in deutsche Reime verfasset.” 1°* Fanden sich 
in einem deutschen Stiicke schwierige Ausdriicke, die von 








18 tbers. von Nik. Frischlins Phasma, 1593. 

8 1564, ap. Bolte, Das Danziger Theater im. 16. u. 17. Jh., Hamb., 
Leipz., 1895, S. 5. 

™ Cf. H. Zieglers Vom opffer der Heiligen drey Khiinig, Ingolstadt, 
1555, tib. v. Wolfg. Herman, Saltzburg, 1557; Mart. Hayneccius ver- 
deutschte nicht nur seinen Almansor (deutsch 1582) sondern auch 
seinen Hans Pfriem, 1582. (Lat. Momoscopus sive Hansoframea. 
1581.) Nik. Frischlins Phasma wurde von Arnold Glaser tibersetzt, 
Greifswald, 1593. S. auch A. Gassmanns Josephus Tragicomicus, 
1610. 
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Ungebildeten schwerlich verstanden wiirden, so wurden 
diese bisweilen erlaiutert. So erklart Martin Rinckart '°° 
die symbolischen Lateinischen Namen: 


dasz ... auch der gmeine mann 
von handel moege was verstan. 


Ahnliche Riicksicht, noch weiter getrieben, zeigte spiiter 
Joh. Rist, der dem ungebildeten Publikum zu Gut, wie 
er selber sagt, Zwischenspiele in seinen Perseus hinein- 
schob, obwohl er wusste, dass er damit den “ legibus Tra- 
goediarum ” zuwider handelte. Er habe aber “dem ge- 
meinen Manne (als der mit solchen und dergleichen pos- 
sirlichen Auffziigen am allermeisten sich belustiget) vor- 
nemlich . . . gratificiren und dienen wollen.” 1°¢ 

Auch die Schulbehérden zeigten dem grossen Publikum 
gegeniiber eine zuvorkommende Haltung, jedoch teilweise 
aus eigenniitzigen Griinden. Harsdérfer gab wohl einer 
selbst zu seiner Zeit noch gangbaren Meinung Ausdruck, 
wo er mit Bezug auf das Schuldrama schrieb: “ Es ist ver- 
antwortlich/ dasz man sich des Nechsten Neigung nach 
bequemen/ und denen/ welche theils nicht lesen wollen/ 
theils nicht lesen kénnen/ die Liebe zur Tugend/ durch 
ein lebendiges Gemihlde aufstellet/ vor- und einbildet. 
. . » Der Nutz ist zu betrachten sowol/ bey den Zusehern 
und Zuhérern/ als bey den spielenden Knaben.” 1° 


VI. Eruartune pes STANDESBEWUSSTSEINS 


Die Standesverhiltnisse des Mittelalters spiegeln sich 
nur unbetrachtlich in der dramatischen Poesie. Im 16. 
Jahrhundert werden gelegentlich die einzelnen Stainde von 


18 Der Lislebische Christliche Ritter, 1613. 
6 Hamb., 1634. 
1" Trichter, 1650, Bd. 1, S. 72 f. 
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Narren gegeisselt;'°* dann wieder verfolgt ein ganzes 
Drama diesen Zweck. Gengenbachs Nollhart (1517) 
handelt 


von etlichen stenden dyser waelt, 
der sich doch keiner me recht helt 
Geizstlich waeltlich, ritter, knecht, 
‘nd dar zuo auch als froetisch geschlecht. 


Hiermit verwandt, jedoch ohne die Breite der Anlage und 
ohne die beissende Wucht der Satire, vielmehr oft nach 
kleinbiirgerlichem Ideal zugeschnitten, fast reaktionnar, 
und dennoch konstruktiv, erscheint die Auffassung Lu- 
thers und seiner Geistesverwandten. 

Besonders aus der Komédie soll gelernt werden, meint 
Greff, wie ein jeder sich nach seinem Stand verhalten soll: 
“ |. . Bistu ein knecht/ odder hast einen andern standt 
an dir/ der mit dienst verbunden ist/ so solstu vleissig 
auffmercken/ wie dieser oder jener fromer knecht/ inn 
dieser oder einer andern Comedien/ seinem herrn vleissig 
dienet/ wie er seinem herrn seinen schaden mit allem vleis 
verhiitet. Also weiter mit allen stenden und _perso- 
nen.” ?°® Man sol “lernen und erkennen/ aller stende 
in der gantzen welt ampt und eigenschafft” und das 
“eben darnach richten und anstellen.” Aus dergleichen 
Ausserungen mehr als den herkémmlichen didaktischen 
Zweck herauslesen wollen, kénnte hyperkritisch erscheinen. 
Man hore jedoch Melanchthon und Luther. Der “ pre- 
ceptor Germaniae ” redet von der Tragoedie: “ Saepe . . . 
Graecorum consilium valde admiror, qui initio Tragoe- 
dias populo proposuerunt, nequaquam vt vulgo existimatur, 
tantum oblectationis causa, sed multo magis, vt rudos ac 
feres animos, consideratione atrocium exemplorum & ca- 


7. B. in G. Rollenhagens Bearbeitung von Lonemanns Lazarus, 
1590, m1. 
1% Aulularia-Ubers., 1535. 
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suum flecterent ad moderationem & frenandas cupidita- 
tes.” 12° Weniger als Abwehr oder repressives Mittel, 
mehr als positives, bildendes Element fasste Luther den 
gewiinschten Zweck des Dramas auf. ‘‘ Comedien zu spie- 
len soll man umb der Knaben in der Schule willen nicht 
wehren” entgegnete er auf eine Frage des Joh. Cellarius, 
u. a. weil “dort fiirgestelt werden solche Personen, ‘da- 
durch die Leute unterrichtet, und ein Iglicher seines 
Ampts und Standes erinnert und vermahnet werde, was 
einem Knecht, Herrn, jungen Gesellen und Alten gebiihre, 
wohl anstehe und was er thun soll, ja, es wird darinnen 
fiirgehalten und fiir die Augen gestellt aller Dignitiiten 
Grad, Aempter und Gebiihre, wie sich ein Iglicher in sei- 
nem Stande halten soll im dusserlichen Wandel.” Nun 
kénnte man hieraus bloss schliessen, das Drama sei in 
Luthers Ansicht eine Art Anschauungsunterricht der 
Etiquette, etwas wie ein verherrlichtes “ Biichlein vom 
Zutrinken,” ein Grobianus ohne die Satire. Es liegt aber 
doch etwas Tieferes darin, das nicht iibersehen werden darf. 
Horchen wir Luther weiter zu: “ Zudem werden darinnen 
beschrieben und angezeigt die listigen Anschlige und 
Betrug der biésen Balge; desgleichen, was der Aeltern und 
jungen Knaben Ampt sei, wie sie ihre Kinder und junge 
Leute zum Ehestande ziehen und halten, wenn es Zeit mit 
ihnen ist, und, wie die Kinder den Aeltern gehorsam sein, 
und freien sollen. . .” Ob hierin ein sozial-wichtiger 
Punkt beriihrt wird? Zweifellos, wenn man sich erin- 
nert, das nach Luthers Ansicht “ Polizeien und Weltliche 
Regiment . . . nicht bestehen [kénnen] ohn den Ehe- 
stand. Eheloser Stand, der Célibat und Hurerei sind der 
Regiment und Welt Pestilenz und Gift.” 141 Aber, so wie 


"1545. Cf. auch schon G. Simlers Ausg. von Reuchlins Sergius, 
1513. 
41 Tischreden, Werke, Erlangen, Bd. tir, S. 336 f. 
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der letzte Abschnitt iiber die Ehe, so sind auch die andern 
Stellen Luthers von sozialer Bedeutung durchdrungen. 

Dass Luthers Ansichten auch von seinen Zeitgenossen 
so verstanden wurden, zeigt das Beispiel Greffs, eines 
nahen Geistesverwandten. Die oben angefiihrte Stelle aus 
Greff ist konkreter als diejenige Luthers und lasst keinen 
Zweifel iibrig, dass im Drama nicht nur der “ idiusserliche 
W'andel,” sondern auch die geistige Haltung der ver- 
schiedenen Stinde ihren respektiven Verhiltnissen gegen- 
iiber bestimmt werden sollte. Greff denkt in grossen sozi- 
alen Abschnitten. In seinem Zacheus (1546) betont er, 
dass unter dem Namen “ Zéllner ” im Personenverzeichnis 
auch begriffen seien “ Gleittleutte/ Rendtmeister/ Schés- 
ser/ Voigte/ alle Amtuerweser/ Verleger/ Factor’ Schaff- 
ner/ Vorsteher/ Kauffleutte/ alle hantirer und handler/ 
ia alle handtwerckger.” So konnte das Drama in sozialer 
Hinsicht einen erstarrenden Einfluss ausiiben, wo es Erge- 
bung predigte in die bestehenden Verhiiltnisse. Hier 
tritt also, wenn auch nicht sehr deutlich ausgesprochen, 
der Gedanke des Dramas als beruhigender, besiinftigender 
Faktor im Staate hervor, verschiedentlich nach den Per- 
sinlichkeiten gefirbt, peinlich konkret bei Greff, huma- 
nistisch bei Melanchthon, real-politisch bei Luther. 

Zur besseren Begriindung dieser Ansichten seien einige 
weitere Beispiele hervorgehoben. In den Dramen von 
den ungleichen Kindern Evas wird die Ungleichheit der 
Stande immer als eine goéttliche Einrichtung dargestellt. 
Bei alledem wurde die reizende Legende natiirlich von 
verschiedenen Dramatikern verschieden behandelt, von 
Sachs z. B. mit all der Arglosigkeit und UWherzeugung 
seiner Natur, von Weise aber schon mit tieferem Bewusst- 
sein und mit sozialen Anklingen. Und Knaust verflocht 
die Geschichte ja in seine Tragedia von Verordnung der 
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Stinde oder Regiment.'1? Joh. Aal wendet sich an alle 
Stande: Priester, Fiirsten und Herren, Viter und Miitter, 
Frauen und Jungfrauen, alle kénnen aus seinem J ohannes- 
Drama (1549) ihren Nutzen ziehen: 







In summa, es ist kein stand noch stat 
Der nit mag nemmen wysen rat 
Und gute leer uss disem spil. 






Joh. Schuward teilt seinen Hausteuffel '** aktenmissig 
“nach den fiirnembsten stenden der menschen” ein.'** 
Joh. Sanders unternahm es “aller Stende Verriickung, 4 
Verkerungen und Unordnungen, so in dieser letzten Zeit ef 
der Satan gewaltiglich anrichtet ab[zu]mahlen und fiir 
augen [zu] stellen.” Es werden dort “die ruchlosen 
Weltkinder fur Siinden und Untugend und Miszbrauch 
ihres Standes und Amtes gewarnet und zu wahrer Busz, 
christlichen Tugenden und rechtmisziger Fiihrung ihres 
Berufes und Amtes vermahnet und gereizet.” Auch sind 
seine Personen Vertreter grésserer Gruppen in der Gesell- 
schaft. “ Herr Fastus ist das Bild eines unbestindigen 
Wendheikens [Manteldrehers], Herodes  reprisentiert 
einen heuchlischen Tyrannen, Herodias ein unziichtig 
gottlos Weib, Johann von Gaza und Jost von Emahus 
einen gottseligen frommen Adel, Golret von Vitremund 
und Simon von Thatwalde einen gottlosen epikurischen 
Adel, Centurio einen fiirstlichen Hofrat und so fortan.” 115 
In seiner Komédie gegen das Wiirfel- und Kartenspiel 
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21539. Uber Behandlungen dieser von Melanchthon an den i 
Grafen von Wied mitgeteilten Legende s. Michel, Knaust, Berlin, ‘ 
1903, S. 26 ff. und Bolte, Stuttg. Lit. Ver., Bd. ome, 8. 403 ff. ? 
8 Hisleben, 1565, ap. Bolte, Wickram-Ausg., Bd. v1, S. xxix. 
™ So handelt Akt I. von Lehrern und Zuhérern, 11. von Obrigkeit 
und Untertanen, 111. von Mann und Weib, tv. von Eltern und Kindern, 
v. von Strafe und Belohnung. ( !) 
"5 Magd., 1588. 
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wollte Thomas Birck auch “ der Welt Lauff in allen dreyen 
Standen” darstellen.*® Joh. Yetzeler gab Wickrams 
Tobias neu heraus, “ darin zu lehrnen haben alte und junge 
Leuth, wie sich ein jeder in seinem Beruf und Stand ver- 
halten” soll. Und den 123 Actores sind “ mit jren Standen 
auch jren eygenen Namen” vorgedruckt.'!7 Samuel 
Israel zeigt uns, wie durch das Drama “ alle Stend in der 
Welt/ sampt jrem Vorhaben . . . uffgefiihrt und gewie- 
sen werden.” 118 Noch im Jahre 1610 erschien ein Kurtz- 
weiligs Fassnacht Spiel, vom faulen, eigensinnigen Dienst- 
gesinde,'® ein Beweis dafiir, dass die Vorschrift, der 
Knecht solle vom Drama lernen, wie er sich gegen den 
Meister zu betragen habe, noch immer buchstablich be- 
herzigt wurde. Wolfhart Spangenberg schrieb ein Drama 
vom Gliickswechsel, “ein kurzweilig Spiel, von dryen 
jhres Standes Uberdriissigen Personen, eim Bawren, 
Landsknecht vnd Pfaffen: Vnd wie es jedem nach seim 
Anschlag ergangen.” }*° Die typische Vertretung der ver- 
schiedenen Stiinde, wie etwa im Luzerner Antichristspiel 
von 15491*! heranzuziehen, wire iiber unsere Aufgabe 
hinausgreifen. Aber es muss auch schon aus den oben 
angefiihrten Stellen vollkommen deutlich sein, dass die 
Biihne auf das Standesbewusstsein tief einzuwirken im 
Stande war, und zwar in doppelter Fassung: gewisser- 
massen vertiefend, erweiternd, namentlich in den essentiell- 
mittelalterlichen Massendramen; aber verengend, erstar- 
rend in den biirgerlich-angehauchten Berufs- und Standes- 
dramen. Meistens war jedoch die Tendenz konservativ 


461590. Ob hier auch Georg Mauricius’ Komidie Von allerlei 
Standen zu nennen wiire, weiss ich nicht. 

=1 1609. Zuerst 1605. 

48 Susanna, Basel, 1607, Widmung, 1606. 

%°Von Joh. Steurlein, Schleusingen. 

™ Niirnb., 1613. 

In der grossen Gerichtsscene. 
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und wurde die Instandhaltung der bestehenden Verhilt- 
nisse, die Erhaltung des Standesbewusstseins erstrebt. 

Bemerkenswert ist die Tatsache, dass oft die Komédie 
als besonders fiir solche zugleich sozial-wichtige und doch 
fast hiausliche Zwecke geeignet dargestellt wurde. Wie 
letzteres aus der Definition der Komédie hervorgeht, und 
wie z. B. Luthers Tendenzen eigentlich nur die tiefere 
Auffassung althergebrachter Ansichten iiber den Stoff der 
Komidie bilden, wiirde sich herausstellen bei einer Unter- 
suchung des Begriffs Komédie, fiir die hier jedoch nicht 
die Stelle ist. 


VII. Poririx 


Schon im Mittelalter gab es politische Dramen. Die 
politische Bedeutung des Tegernseeer Antichristspiels Vom 
romischen Reiche deutscher Nation braucht nicht betont zu 
werden. Spiter wird haufig gegen die Tiirkengefahr ge- 
eifert, sogar in Fastnachtsspielen.1** Jakob Lochner 
schrieb zwei Tiirkenstiicke (1496, 1502), letzteres das 
Spectaculum .. . in quo Christianissimi reges aduersum 
truculentissimos Turchos constlium ineunt. Ausserdem 
gibt es von ihm ein Spiel iiber die politische Lage nach 
der Schlacht bei Guinegate (1513). Wimpheling schrieb 
einen Dialog De bello Thurcico (1498). Bircks Judith 
(um 1540) soll ein Beispiel sein “ rei publicae recte insti- 
tutae, Unde discitur, quomodo arma contra Turcam sint 
eapienda.” Zieglers Samson (1547) wurde dargestellt 
“ad exemplum quomodo speranda sit divina ultio et vic- 
toria contra Turcas,” und Hier. Linck schrieb ein Drama 
de praeparatione ad Bellum Turcicum.’** All diesen 


% Der Tiirken Vastnachtspiel, Keller, Bd. 1, S. 288 ff.; Rosenpltit, 
Keller, Nr. 39. 

#31557. HS. in Wien. Cf. Gerstenberg, Zur Geschichte des Tiirken- 
schauspiels, 1, Meppen, 1902. Uher ein Tiirkenstiick Georg Bémiches 
s. Goedeke, Grundriss, Bd. m1, 8. 393. 
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Dramen lag hauptsichlich Glaubenseifer zu Grunde, aber 
ihre Erscheinung war zugleich nicht ohne Belang fiir die 
internationale Politik. 

In der Schweiz kam rege Teilnahme der Biirger an der 
mit den Verhiltnissen Europas oft eng verwebten Politik 
der Eidgenossenschaft auf der volksbeliebten Biihne oft 
eindrucksvoll zur Geltung. Die verschiedenen Tellen- 
spiele, an denen sich die Schweizer seit Ruffs Ltter Heini 
(1514) ergétzt haben, brauchen wir nicht noch einmal 
aufzuzihlen.’** Es wird in der Schweiz nicht nur geei- 
fert fiir die Lauterung der Sitten, die Instandhaltung der 
alten Rémertugend (Bullingers Lucretia), sondern auch 
gegen die Annahme fremdliandischer Pensionen, den Ein- 
tritt schweizerischer Burschen in fremde Heere.'** 

Auch die inneren Verhiltnisse werden beriihrt. Nicht 
selten beschaftigt sich das Drama mit den grossen natio- 
nalen Zeitereignissen oder mit den politischen Verhilt- 
nissen grosser Gruppierungen innerhalb des Deutschen 
Reiches. Den Bauernkrieg, den Herman Schottenius 
schon 1526 darzustellen versucht hatte (Ludus martius) 
wurde ein Jahrhundert spiater von Martin Rinckart wieder 
auf die Biihne gebracht “nicht allein Comoedienweise, 
sondern auch als ein richtiges und lustiges Compendium 
Historicum ordentlich verfasset vnd zugerichtet: Vnd der 
jetzigen sicheren Welt, zum nothwendigen Lehr- un War- 
nungsspiegel Beym instehenden seculo vor Augen gestel- 
let.”’ 126 Auffallend ist dabei, dass auch in diesen Dramen 
fast ausnahmslos eine konservative, wenn nicht reaktionire 
Gesinnung zu Tage tritt. Wenn es auch unverneinbar 


™ Cf. R. J. Hodel, Vaterlindisches Volkstheater und Festspiele in 
der Schweiz. Diss., Bern, 1907. 

“8 Uber die Auffiihrung einer Judith in Siis, 1554, and ihre Wirkung 
s. Creizenach, Bd. m1, S. 344, Anm 1. 

4 Monetarius seditiosus, 1625, 
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ist, dass in Deutschland die Biihne nicht etwa wie in 
Frankreich '** als Werkzeug zur Beherrschung der Massen 
verwendet wurde,'*® so lisst sich doch eine Tendenz in 
diesem Sinne beobachten. Im Verband mit der unver- 
kennbar konservativen Richtung, die sich in der Betonung 
der Standesunterschiede iiussert, wird die Lage noch deut- 
licher. Es sei hierbei nochmals auf Melanchthons Ausse- 
rung hingewiesen und es sei nochmals betont, wie aus ihr 
viel weniger der Sittenlehrer spricht, als der Staatsmann. 

Gengenbachs Nollhart }*° fiihrt die politischen Machte 
der Zeit und darunter auch die Juden auf. Ein Hildes- 
heimer Fastnachtsspiel }*° “ verspottet die Adeligen des 
Bistums, die sich im vorhergehenden Jahre gegen gewisse 
Finanzmassregeln aufgelehnt hatten.” Heinrich Knaust 
benutzte die Geschichte von Kain und Abel als Grundlage 
seiner T'ragoedt von Verordnung der Stinde oder Regi- 
ment,'*! wo Kain das Bild geben soll “der wiisten und 
greulichen Leute die im Papsttum und neulich bei den 
Bauern und Wiedertaufern gesehen worden.” Wolfgang 
Schmeltzls Samuel und Saul soll zeigen, “ dass alle hohe 
gewaltige Monarchien von Gott eingesetzt und geordnet, 
die grossen michtigen Potentaten und Herren zu strafen, 
Recht wider Gewalt aufzurichten, auch wider dieselbigen 
sich niemand setzen, verachten noch empdéren solle.” 1%? 
Ofters empfiehlt bei Hans Sachs der Herold Gehorsam 
gegen die Behérden. Im Mucius Scaevola bindet er 


41 Cf. Picot, Les moralités politiques. Bull. de la soc. du prot. fr., 
Bd. XxxvI. 

#8 Man weiss wie Ludwig XII Gringores Jeu du Prince des Sots 
benutzte um den Volksgeist gegen den Pabst Julius II aufzuregen. 
Cf. Petit de Juleville, Le théétre en France, Paris, 1901, S. 64 f. 

491545 aufgefiihrt. 

™” Der Schevecloth, 1520 aufgef., ap. Creizenach, I. c., Bd. m1, S. 243. 

*™ Wittenberg, 1539. 

1” Wien, 1551; ef. Holstein, l. c., SS. 81, 91. 
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seinen Mitbiirgern aufs Herz, ihre Steuer willig zu be- 
zahlen. Der Niirnberger Rat konnte denn auch nicht 
umhin, die Auffiihrung des Dramas zu gestatten “ weil vyl 
gute argument vnd ursachen wider die beschwerungen der- 
gleichen aufflagen darjnn aut die pan gebracht werden, 
die allen Oberkeiten zu guten gedeutet werden mii- 
gen.” 153 Dramen, in denen die Obrigkeit angegriffen 
wurde, sind nur selten zur Auffiihrung oder sogar ans 
Licht gekommen, was bei der Wachsamkeit der Behérden 
mit Betracht auf Stiicke, die sich etwa auf bestehende 
Zustiinde beziehen kénnten,'** leicht zu erkliren ist. 
Revolutionnire Dramen sind also kaum zu _ erwarten. 
Ausnahmsweise erscheint eine T'ragoedia Von einem Unge- 
rechten Richter/ Wie derselbe . . . ewig verdampt wor- 
den,‘**° aber meistens wird bloss in verdeckter Weise, 
etwa in einem Hsther-drama auf die Pflicht hingewiesen, 
“dass niemand sin gwalt oder wolstand missbruche/ siin- 
der demiitig sye.” 1** Oder in ein Susanna-spiel eine 
Scene eingeschoben “ad depingendum iudicium iniqui- 
tatem,” jedoch “extra argumentum,” wie Rebhun be- 
schwichtigend hinzufiigt.1*" 


ScHLUSSBETRACHTUNG 


Beim Uherblick obiger Zeilen lisst sich folgendes be- 
merken: Die zahlreichen Belege zeigen eine auffallende 
innere Ahnlichkeit, in einzelnen Fallen sogar wértliche 
Ubereinstimmung. Diesem Sachverhalt liegt einerseits 
eine noch fast mittelalterliche Einheitlichkeit des Den- 


** 1553, ap. Creizenach, Bd. m1, S. 435. 

Cf. Hampe, ap. Creizenach, Bd. m1, S. 439. 
** Madgeburg o. J. 

4% Josias Murer, Hester, 1567. 

Susanna, 11, i. Deutsch 1535 aufgefiihrt. 
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kens, anderseits aber auch wohl die erstarrende Wirkung 
der Tradition zu Grunde. In zwei Worten lasst sich die 
ganze Lage zusammenfassen: Moral und Didaktik. Diese 
bezieht sich auf Methode und Absicht; jene, entweder 
abstrakt oder konkret anjehaucht, verteilt ihre Mahnungen 
zwischen Individuum, Familie und Staat. 

Die meisten unserer Belege entstammen dem 16. und 
dem Anfang des 17. Jahrhunderts und nur verhiltnis- 
miissig wenige gehéren dem ausgehenden 17. oder dem 18. 
Jahrhundert an. Tatsichlich ist die Herrschaft von 
Moral und Didaktik iiberhaupt auf das 16. Jahrhundert 
beschrankt. Im folgenden Jahrhundert, vielleicht schon 
unter Einfluss der Englischen Komédianten und spiter 
durch die Einwirkung Italiens und Frankreichs beginnt 
namlich der Zerstérungsprozess der Didaktik, indem die 
Wirkungsmittel des Dramas eine véllige Umwandlung 
untergehen. Dem Nutzen wird die Belustigung zur Seite 
gestellt, zuerst als blosse Zugabe, dann aber, etwa seit Opitz, 
als gleichberechtigt, bis endlich, am Anfang des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts, die Belustigung an die Herrscherstelle tritt. 
Damit war auch der Didaktik ihr Ende bereitet, denn 
Didaktik als Methode und Belustigung als Ziel sind unver- 
einbar. Unsere Belege werden deshalb seit Opitz immer 
sparlicher. Trotzdem wire ihre Bedeutung noch leicht 
zu iiberschitzen, wenn hier nicht ausdriicklich darauf 
hingewiesen wiirde, dass in den spiateren Ausserungen der 
Nachziigler oder der vereinzelte Reaktionnir zur Rede 
kommt. 

Jos, E. Gruuer. 











‘es XVIII—HUE DE ROTELANDE’S IPOMEDON AND 
CHRETIEN DE TROYES 


K6lbing in his work on the Ipomédon of Hue de Rote- 

lande finds in this charming romance of the latter half of 

the twelfth century the “ tendenz, characterzeichnung und 

handlung,” * that class it unmistakably with the romances 

of the Round Table, and recognizes most particularly 

upon it the influence of the Charette and the Yvain of 
Chrétien de Troyes.? 

On account of the close relations between France and 
England at this time, one is easily led to believe that an 
English poet, writing in French, must have known Chré- 
tien, who was then charming the courts of France, and, 
knowing him, must have followed in his tracks. Resem- 
blances may indeed be pointed out between the works of 
Chrétien and Ipomédon, just as resemblances have been 
noted * between the former and the romances of antiquity. 
All these works followed each other so closely in the 
period between 1150 and 1190 that they are to a degree 
the product of the same civilization, and resemblances 
are inevitable. But that Hue de Rotelande, before he 
wrote his Ipomédon, ever read the Charette or Yvain 
of Chrétien de Troyes, seems to me inconceivable. 

Born perhaps in Rhuddlan in the north of Wales, hav- 
ing at any rate a house near Hereford‘ and acquainted 











: *Ipomédon, in drei englischen bearbeitungen, Eugen Kélbing, 
Breslau, 1889, p. xxviii (A). 
* Hue de Rotelande’s Ipomédon, ein franziésischer abenteuerroman, 
herausgegeben von E. Kiélbing und E. Koschwitz, p. v1 (B). 
*Gaston Paris, Journal des Savants, July, 1902; Edmond Faral, 
Ovide et quelques sources du Roman d’Enéas, Romania, 1911, pp. 


il a 


3 

| 233 f. 
| *Ip., ll. 5346, 8940, 10569. 
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with the country round about that border town, Hue 
would seem to have needed but an example to inspire in 
him a desire to embody in his own work some of the 
legends of his home land, so successfu'ly exploited by 
Chrétien de Troyes. In Ipomédon, however, there are 
none of the paraphernalia peculiar to the romances of 
the Round Table, no terrestrial paradises, no land from 
which none who enters ever returns, no fairy mistresses, 
no love philters, no love madness, no sword bridges or 
phantom beasts, no perilous beds with flaming swords 
descending, no storm-producing fountains, none of the 
other-world phenomena,’ of which Yvain and the Charette, 
of all the works of Chrétien, are particularly full. 
That the Ipomédon is of about the same length as 
Thebes, and that twenty of the names of the personages 
are drawn from it, proves necessarily nothing. But it 
is difficult for us to see in the court of Meleager in Ipo- 
médon “ ein seitenstiick zu der des kénigs Artus in Carlion 
oder Quarradigant.” ® There is no reference in Ipomé- 
don to Arthur or any of his famous knights. Arthur, as 
he is depicted by Chrétien, is very much a figure-head, 
acting occasionally as umpire, but doing no fighting him- 
self. Meleager, on the contrary, not only takes part in 


‘If, as Ward among others thinks, (Cat. of Rom. v. 1, pp. 735 ff.) 
Hue were acquainted with a Lancelot by his friend Walter Map 
(cf. Ip., ll. 7173 ff.), it would seem strange that none of this other- 
world material crept into his Ipomédon. Some of it seems insep- 
arable from a Lancelot story. The nearest approach to it in 
Ipomédon is the virtue attributed to the sapphire on the cover of 
the cup Ipomédon gave to Capaneus, and the stone in the ring 
given to Ipomédon by his mother. Of the former it is said that it 
cured people of felons (Jp., 1. 2933; cf. Mussafia, Sulla critica del 
testo del Ipomédon, p. 46), and of the latter that it staunched the 
blood from a wound (/p., ll. 9781 ff.). It was common thruout the 
middle ages to attribute peculiar virtues to precious stones. 

*Kélbing (A), pp. xxviii ff. 
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the tourney in person, but is worsted by the hero.” Be- 
sides, it is to the court of the duchess of Calabria, and 
not to Meleager’s that Ipomédon goes to learn affeite- 
ment,’ and he is knighted ® by his father in his own home 
in Apulia. 

Nor does Capeneus remind us of Chrétien’s Gauvain, 


_ that incomparable hero with whom the battle is at best in- 


decisive.*° Capaneus suffers defeat on each of the three 
days of tourney. On the third day he would have been 
killed by Ipomédon if the king had not rescued him. 
Ipomédon, after he had unhorsed him runs him down: 


Cil remeint a pie en la place. 

Ipomédon ben le requert, 

Od le piz del destrer le fert, 

Ke les paumes ferri al terre (ll. 6258 ff.). 


The king, seeing this, comes up." 


D’ire esteit pale e teint e pers; 
Ipomédon fert en travers, ete. (ll. 6267 f.). 


Tpomédon turns from Capaneus to strike the king, and 
the king is so frightened that, 


De l’autre part la redne vire, 
Tant cum post tendre le cheval, 
Unk[e] puis ne lui donna estal (Il. 6280 ff.). 


And our poet facetiously adds: 


Je ne di pas li reis fuist 
Mes d’aler s’en grant semblant fist (Il. 6283 ff.). — 


"Ip., ll. 5096 ff. 

*TIp., Ml. 211-220; ll. 245-284. 

*Ip., Ul. 1737 ff. 

* Cf. Erec, ll. 2289 ff.; Cligée, ll. 4951 ff.; Yvain, ll. 6237 ff.; Char. 
. 5973; Perc. 1. 5548; Kélbing, A, p. XxIx. 

™ Cf. Cligés, 11. 4860 ff.; “ N’i fierent pas ne dui ne troi; Qu’adone 
n’estoit us ne costume.” 
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The seneschal Caeminus is indeed like Key in being 
enjurius and custumers de mesdire.'* 

But in the romantic literature of the day antedating 
Chrétien, the seneschal bore this character.’* Besides, 
Caeminus is not the official railler of Chrétien and is not 
mentioned as leading the gibes at Ipomédon when he 
plays the coward. Mocking at Ipomédon was a family 
affair in which even the king takes part.'* 

The seneschal in the Ipomédon plays a less promi- 
nent role than the chamberlain,’® Thoas, for whom there 


is no counterpart in Chrétien, the word chamberlenc °° it- 


self being seldom used by him. This word with the office 
for which it stands seems to have flourished particularly 
on English soil. 

It is Thoas '* that Hue says could talk as well as a cer- 
tain man of his acquaintance at Hereford boasting of his 
valiant deeds at the siege of Rouen.’* 

Ipomédon’s mestre and constant companion, Tholomeus, 
and the messenger, Egéon, the curleu,’® a word unfamiliar 


*JIp., ll. 5022 and 5027. 

4 Cf. Annette B. Hopkins, The influence of Wace on the Arthurian 
Romances of Crestien de Troies, pp. 93 ff., and La folie de Tristan 
@ Ozford, 8. des A. T., v. Lv1, ll. 715 ff. 

“Tp., ll. 3121 ff; 1. 4465. 

*Seneschals and chamberlains appear in Thebes: ll. 782, 2918, 
3256, ete. 

“In Perc., 1. 4500, there is a passing reference to a chamberlain. 

“The name Thoas is the only one common to Chrétien’s works 
and to Ipomédon. In the Charette, Thoas is pointed out in the 
tourney as the knight carrying a shield made in London (1. 5842). 
As Chrétien uses the word but this once, it is probable that Hue 
recalled it from Troie, where a Thoas plays a prominent rdle (1. 358, 
etc.). 

“Tp., 1. 5349. Ipomédon was written therefore after 1174, date 
of the siege. Hue’s protector of whom he speaks as living at the 
close of his later romance, Protésilaus, died in 1191. 

*Ip., ll, 2272, 2309, etc., cf. Enéas, 1. 3899. 
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to Chrétien, play réles conspicuously strange to Arthurian 
romance. 

The whole setting of the story owes nothing to Chrétien. 
The atmosphere of the poem according to his standard is 
uncourtly, not to say plebeian. The launde *° with its 
woods and river, the cité *4 where the heroine is ostilee, the 
hunting scenes ?* no less enthusiastically drawn than the 
tourney under the dungeon,** moors,** herdmen *> and 
husting,*® the lover walking in the Spring forest and sing- 
ing *” for the mere joy of living, above all the humor pre- 
vading the whole is distinctively English in spite of the 
French dress and foreign setting. 

In particular, Kélbing would have Hue’s making 
Ipomédon dru la reine due to “den inneren Einfluss 
von Crestien’s Chevalier de la Charette.”?* If the 
story were indeed as it is represented by M. Bardoux *° 
in his work on W'alter Map, this might possibly be claim- 
ed. M. Bardoux, attempting evidently to follow Ward,*° 
after translating into Latin Ward’s citation from Ipomé- 
don in which Hue says that Walter Map ** knew the art 


*L). 574 ff. "ZL. 322. 

™ Speaking of Henry II, Salzmann (English Nation under Henry 
II, p. 215) says in his recent volume (1914): “When he went out 
of England, whether for peaceful cause or war, his hawks and 
hounds and huntsmen followed him.” 

™L. 2518. *L. 8942. "ZL, 2721. 

*L. 2684. *L. 5335. * B, p. 6; ef. A, p. 29. 

* J. Bardoux, De Walterio Mappio, Paris, 1900, p. 167. 

*” Ward, Cat. of Rom., 1, p. 734. 

™Sommer’s arguments that Hue may not refer to the Walter 
Map, archdeacon of Oxford, seem quite unconvincing (cf. Vulgate 
Version of Arthurian Romances, v. 1, p. 11 n.). It is natural to 
suppose that a man who said of himself: marchio sum Walensibus 
(De Nugis Curialium, Dist. 1, ch. 23) and who was a public char- 
acter before our poem was written (/b., ed. Wright, p. 6), should 
have been known to Hue. This has nothing to do with the question 
of Map’s authorship of a Lancelot. All that Hue says here, is in 
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of lying as well as he, continues: “ Haec porro singularem 
inter Ipomedonta et Lancellotum similitudinem declarant. 
Etenim Ipomedon, Ducissae Calabrienis amore captus, 
ab illius sponso impetrant ut Dominge pocula ministret, 
cui brevi est in deliciis. Indictis, quorum Meleager, 
Ducissae conjux, particeps fieret, ludicris certaminiPus, 
Ipomedon tanta virtute depugnat ut tribus diebus e 
praelio victor recedat, prima die alba arma gestans, albo 
equo insidens; secunda, fulvis armis instructus, fulvo 
vectus equo; tertia, nigra arma ferens, nigro usus equo. 
Tum Ducissae, ut illi se detegat triplicem armaturam et 
tres equos mittit.”” It would scarcely seem that M. Bar- 
doux had read Ipomédon, for the duchess of Calabria, 
with whom the hero is in love, has no husband until at 
the close of the story she marries Ipomédon. The whole 
poem is written to show the vicissitudes of the court- 
ship in the good English fashion of the novel, and when 
they are finally married, the poet distinctly states that 
she was a virgin: 
Je quit k’ele out sun vu tenu, 
Kar desk’adune pucele fu; 


effect: “You think I am telling an improbable tale. I mean always 
to tell the truth, but if I fail to do so sometimes, there are others 
who do, too. Take, for example, Walter Map. You, dear listener, 
you tell the truth always, of course (‘Ne quit pas que nul de vus 
mente,’ 1. 7186).” Whether Map wrote a Lancelot or not, the part 
of the Ipomédon just preceding these words might naturally have 
reminded Hue that Map also had told a tale of a young man who, 
in spite of all the blandishments and even taunts of a queen, had 
not yielded to her love and had finally vindicated his prowess. 
Disguised in another’s armor, he had vanquished a giant (De Nugis, 
Dist. m1, ch. 2). As internal evidence shows that parts of the 
De Nugis were written as early as 1181, it is quite possible that 
Hue knew this story of Sadius and Galo. (Cf. Hinton, Walter 
Map’s De Nugis Curialium, Pub. M. L. A., Mch., 1917, pp. 106 
and 131.) 
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Cheseun de cez ad bien garde 
A autre sa virginite (ll. 10500 ff.). 


Meleager is not the husband of the duchess of Calabria, 
but king of Sicily and her uncle.*? It is to this uncle’s 
court ** that Ipomédon goes incognito when he hears of 
the proposed tourney in which he, who shows himself the 
bravest, is to marry his beloved. Knowing that her uncle 
would certainly’ go, he plans to accompany him. For bet- 
ter concealment of his identity, he proposes to play the 
role of dru la reine.** Immediately on arriving, he asks 
Meleager’s permission to do this and the permission is 
granted. He is to serve her at table, escort her to and 
from her room morning and evening and give her the kiss 
of salutation.*® Pretending he cared nothing for the 
tourney but only for the hunt and his duties to the queen, 
but going to the tourney each day while his mestre leads 
the hunt, he does fight first in white armor, then in red 
and then in black, but contrary to the statement of M. 
Bardoux, he sends the white horse he rode the first day 
to Meleager: 


Cest blanc, ke j’oi le premer jur, 
Dunez al rei, vostre seignur (1. 6663 f.). 


The red one he sends to the queen: 


A la reine redunez 
De meie part cest destrer sor (1. 6639 f.). 


The black horse he sends to Capaneus, nephew and heir 
presumptive of Meleager.*® 


Cest neir dunez Capaneus (1. 6671). 


It is the horse of Meleager, won in the tourney, 


"Li. 49-103. “L. 3071. “Li. 73-80. 
“Li. 2618 ff. “LI. 3005 ff. 
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Sis destrers fut un veirs liarz (1. 5096). 


that he last sends to his “ Fiére,”’ the duchess. 


Un en i ad, ke fut le rei. 
Celui redunez de part mei 
A la fiere k’il est mut bon (1. 6675 ff.). 


Nothing is said of what became of the armor he wore. 

There is no pretense of love on the part of Ipomédon for 

the queen during the two months he spent as her dru. 
Ne li vint pas a volente 


K’il ja mes d’autre seit ame 
Ne quert autre amer en sa vie (ll. 3087 ff.). 


The queen might have loved him and made him her dru 
in reality, it is said, if he had shown knightly prowess. 
In fact, in spite of this fault, the next to the last night 
he was to escort her to her room, giving her the nightly 
kiss as per agreement with the king, the poet writes: 

Sis druz en la chambre la meine 
Si la besa de bon’ estraine; 
Cument k’il fust a la reine 


Fust le beser bone medecine 
Mes il le prist trestut a gas™ (ll. 5509 ff.). 


Here we have then in the Ipomédon the hero in the 
course of his love story covering seven years, playing for 
two months the role of dru la reine without any love for 
her, and simply to win another woman, while at the open- 
ing of the Charette, Lancelot is the accepted lover of 
Queen Guinivere. 

It is curious to note that the word dru is not found in 
the Charette. Lancelot is never called the dru la reine. 
After rec, in which it is said that the hero made Enide 


"Cf. ll. 10369f.: A vostre uncle pus a Palerme Vendi veissie 
pur lanterne. 
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s'amie et sa drue,** the word apparently lost caste with 
him. It is highly improbable therefore that the réle of 
dru la reine was suggested to Hue by the Charette. If, as 
Marie de France says, any beautiful lady was looked upon 
as peculiarly unfortunate if she did not have a dru,*® the 
creation of the role of dru la reine would require little 
iaventive genius. ’ 

The greatest novelty in ‘the Charette was exactly the 
depiction of a love that made the lover insensible to 
shame *° and disgrace ** and even to physical pain,** that 
held life itself not too dear a price to pay for a frown of 
displeasure ** of the loved one, that set the beloved on a 
pedestal and worshipped before her as before an altar.** 
It is this that would certainly have caught the fancy of a 
fellow poet. .But there is no hint of such a love in 
Ipomédon. Even after the tourney, when the hero has 
every right to claim the Fiére and is assured that she will 
die if he leaves her again,*® he goes off without speaking 
to her and remains away a year longer.*® Chrétien’s 
cortoisie of love ** as shown in the Charette, he had not 
learned : 


* Brec, 1, 2439. We find the word once again in Perc., 1. 8978: 
Gauvain tells his sister that Grinomalanz claims her as his drue. 

” Si bele dame tant mar fust 

s’ele n’amast u dru n’eiist! 
Que devendreit sa curteisie, 
s’ele n’amast de druérie? (Equitan, ll. 83 ff.) 

” Charette, ll. 4387 ff. “7Tb., ll. 4670 f.; ll. 4734 ff. 

“7b., ll. 5686 ff. *Tp., 1. 6313. 

“7b., ll. 4657 ff. “LL. 7224. 

* Charette, ll. 4355 ff. 

“M. Bardoux says after a brief résumé of the prose Lancelot, 
still comparing it with Ipomédon: “Sic in utramque fabulam in- 
ducuntur duae mulieres, et ambae famosi bellatoris amorem sibi 
consiliare conantur” (De Walterio Mappio, p. 167). Any novice in 
Arthurian literature knows that it is Lancelot who tries to win 
and keep the love of Guinivere and not vice versa. 
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Mout est qui aimme obeissanz (Char., |. 3816). 


It is no tale of courtly love that we have in Ipomédon, 
but the tale of a man in love with a maid whom he intends 
to marry when he is ready. To his host, who, after the 
tourney, urges him to stay and marry the Fiére, he re- 
plies in effect that when a young man marries, he “ set- 
tles down ” as a rule and nothing more is heard of him: 

Jombles hom sui e bacheler, 
De femme aveir ne dei haster; 


Li jomble, ki trop co desirent, 
S’un en amende, mil empirent (ll. 6647 ff.). 


Hue’s mestre had indeed told him on learning of his 
love for the Fiére: 
J’en ai joie ke vus amez, 
Kar a tuz jurz meulz en valdrez, 
Kar cil, ki aime par amur, 
De plus conquert pris et valur, 
K’il se peine d’estre tut dis 
Plus francs, plus pruz, de meulz apris (ll. 1593 ff.). 


But this is in Jpomédon simple embroidery and not the 
very woof of the story as in Chrétien. This conception 
that a knight improved when he had a lady-love a amie 
ou a fame to fight for is so thoroly exploited by Chrétien 
that one is apt to jump to the conelusion that in this at 
any rate there is evidence that Hue de Rotelande was ac- 
quainted with him. In essence, the idea is, of course, as 
old as thought, but we find the same development of it 
elaborated by Chrétien a common-place in the literature 
of his day. 

It has perhaps not been sufficiently noted that not only 
women with their inspiring love, but the three days’ 
tourney and the knights wearing armor of a single color, 
are already in Geoffrey of Monmouth: “ Quicumque ergo 
famosus probitate miles in eadem erat, unius coloris vesti- 
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bus atque armis utebatur. Facete etiam mulieres con- 
similia indumenta habentur, nullius amorem habere digna- 
bantur nisi tertio in militia approbatus esset. Efficieba- 
tur ergo castae mulieres, et milites armore illarum 
meliores” (lib. 1x, p. 13). “ Refecti tandem epulis, 
: diversi diversos ludos composituri campos extra civitatem 
adeunt. Mox milites simulacrum praelii ciendo, eques- 
trem ludum componunt: mulieres in edito murorum as- 
picientes, in furiales amoris flammas amore joci irritant. 
Consumptis ergo primis in hune modum tribus 
tikes ” (lib. rx, p. 14).*8 

In Thébes, on the walls of the tent of Polinicés, are 

painted among other things: 





Li cembel et les envaies 
Que danzel font por lor amies (ll. 2941 ff.). 


Ismeine recognizes Aton, 





A la manche del ciclaton 
Que il aveit por conoissance, 


and points him out to her sister: 


Co est Atos que jo la vei 

Veez com broche a cel tornei! 

Sor tote rien amer le dei, 

Car tot ico fait il por mei (ll. 4461 ff.).” 


In Enéas, the doctrine is distinctly stated: Lavinia, 
speaking of her love for the hero, says: 


“Much importance has been placed (cf. Vulg. Version of Art. 
Rom. v. I, p. 11, n.) on the fact that in the prose Lancelot and in 
Ipomédon, the knights on the three successive days fight in armor 
of the same different colors. But after Geoffrey, given a motive 
for disguise, the amount of invention required of a poet to make 
his hero fight in different colored armor each day, is reduced to a 


minimum, and, had Hue had our Lancelot before him, we may 
credit him with wit enough to have at least changed the colors. 
“Cf. also Thebes, 11. 6000 f.; 9081 ff.; 3847 ff.; 4147 ff., ete. 
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Car ainz que la bataille seit, 

Li voil primes faire saveir; 

S’en iert plus fiers al mien espeir. 

Se de m’amor est a séur, 

Molt l’en trovera cil plus dur; 

Molt en prendra grant hardement, 

S’il sot onkes d’amor neient (ll. 8756 ff.). 


K6lbing seems to think that even generosity as one of 
the chief characteristics of the knight, must be looked for 
in the romances of the Round Table: ‘“ Wenn eine der 
ersten eigenschaften, die den Artusritter zieren sollen, die 
freigebigkeit ist, so wird gerade diese vom dichter dem 
Ipomédon nachgeriihmt,” ete.°° But generosity was after 
prowess the crowning virtue of even the heroes of the 
Chansons de geste. In Thébes also, Ipomédon is larges 
mesuréement,*? and in the lament ®* of the people over 
the death of Aton, largesse is the first of his virtues ex- 
tolled: three quarters of the lament is devoted to it. 

That Ipomédon in Hue’s poem gives a mantle ** to the 
butler, and that he Mult out done et despendw has no dis- 
tinctive bearing on the subject. The significant point is 
that the mantle is given by Tpomédon to a servant of the 
house that he enters, and no mention is made of any 
mantle’s being given to him by his hosts. In Kélbing’s 
reference, Ipomédon is, to be sure, but a youth, but later 
on in the story, after he has been knighted and goes to 
Meleager’s court, no mantle is given him on his arrival." 
On the contrary, it is he who gives to Capaneus, assign- 
ed by the king to take him to a hotel, a wonderful cup, 
and keeps him to the dinner for which he himself pro- 
vides.** In Chrétien, not only is a knight rovally enter- 





’ Kélbing, A, p. 28. ® Kélbing, A, p. 28. 
"LI. 7275 ff. *1L). 2887 ff. 
@L). 6313-6356. =]. 2901 ff. 
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tained on his arrival at a castle, but a fresh mantle is 
given him, often of escarlate, the most expensive cloth of 
the day.*” 

It is the same with courtoisie and with prouesse.®* Proz 
et corteif is a common qualification of the heroes of 
Thébes.5® Nor were the Theban heroes lacking in social 
courtesy : ; 

Polinicés que corteis fist, 

Qui sa mére par la main prist, 

La la mena ou li reis sist: 

Li reis se lieve, si l’assist, 

Pues la baisa, et les puceles 

Demande lor de lor noveles (ll. 4099 ff.). 


When the daughter of Daires begs for mercy for her 
father, the king is so smitten with her beauty that for 
love of her he grants what he had refused his barons, and 
one of these in indignation says to the others: 


. . . « Issi vait d’amie 

D’amors et de chevalerie. 

Se vos le tenez a folie 

Il le tient a grant corteisie (ll. 8545 ff.). 


Even the giving of a horse won in the tourney ® by a 
knight to his lady is not peculiar to Arthurian romance. 
In Thébes we read that Parthonopeus gave the horse he 
won from Itier to a youth and said: 


* Cf. Quicherat, Hist. du Costwme en France, p. 180. 

* Char., ll. 1022, 1671, 4600; Yvain, ll. 232, 1884, 5429. 

* Kélbing, A, pp. 28 ff. 

Lil. 271, 359, 994, etc.; ef. Troie, ll. 5353 ff., ete. 

“It should be noted that while the word tornei is commonly 
used in Thébes as a synonymn of battle, combat, reference is made 
to the tornet of pleasure: ef. ll. 5167 f. 


Et o la joie que il ont 
A la cite torneier vont. 
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“ Amis,” fait il, “ alez m’en tost 
As puceles que sont en l’ost, 
Et o le frein et o la sele, 
Le presentez a la pucele 
Que a la porpre inde vestue 
Tot senglement a sa char nue: 
Par ceste enseigne mant m’amie 
Por lé ai fait chevalerie” (ll. 4365 ff.). 


Courtoisie in its broader sense, also as including all the 
graces with which a knight should be endowed, is nota- 
bly different in Zpomédon and in Chrétien’s works. There 
is no knight errantry, properly speaking, in Ipomédon. 
The only approach to it is when, disguised as a fool, the 
hero accompanies Ismeine back to Calabria and defends 
her on the journey from various assaults.** He wins his 
spurs mainly in war.** The help he gave cum soldeer to 
Atreus, king of France, against the duke of Lorraine is 
described ®* at some length. 

Half the poem is concerned with the tourney and the 
hunt, whereas the tourney in Chrétien is but an episode.** 
It is quite a different affair also from the elegant social 
event described by the Champagne poet. No mention is 
made of pretty loges de fust ® for the women. Meleager’s 
queen did not even attend ®* the tournament. The only 
woman mentioned as watching the fray was the heroine, 
who did so from the estres ®** of her dongun. The royal 
tent is adorned with the eagle and carbuncle as in Thébes.** 
The word glaive is used for lance. Chrétien does not use 


“1L). 8211 ff. @L]. 1771 ff; ll. 7236 ff. 

® LL]. 7284-7636. 

“ Bree, Il. 2135-2265; Cliges, ll. 4629-4985; Char., ll. 5595-6078; 
Pere., ll. 4980-5550. 

* Cf. Oligés, 1. 3265; Char., Il. 5600 ff. 

“Ip. ll. 3151 f. * 1b., 3602. 

“ Thebes, ll. 2953, 4055, etc.; ef. Ip., Il. 3291 ff; Pere., 1. 625. 
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the word after Hrec.®* Freseaux, a word not in Chré- 
tien’s vocabulary, were used not only to lace sleeves and 
helmets, but to fasten the banner to the lance.7° The 
knights are rallied by the blowing of horns as in a battle.” 
Ih the Charette, the herald runs crying: “ Or est venuz 
qui aunera.” 7? 

After, unhorsing his opponent, Ipomédon runs him 
down with the piz del destrer,"* as when fighting in 
earnest. Lancelot, when he has unhorsed his enemy, 
alights himself to fight with the sword.** On each of the 
three days the tourney in Ipomédon degenerates into a 
veritable battle: 


Ore comence mut dur estur, 
Trebuchent e murent plusur, 


E meint la boielle i traine 

E meint la cervele i espant, 

Li vif i regrettent les morz, 

Grans dols i ad e descumforz, etc., (ll. 3885 ff.). 


In the tourneys in Chrétien, no mention is made of any 
one’s being killed. When the contest between Gauvain 
and Cligés lasts longer than king Arthur deems fitting, he 
puts an end to the tournament entirely: 


Que sanz querele et sanz haine 
N’afiert bataille n’anhatine 
A nul prodome a maintenir™ (Cligés, ll. 4969 ff.). 


“Tp., ll. 3635, 3654, 3948, 4631, 4662-4668; cf. Férster in Glos. 
to Erec, 1. 2874, and Thebes, 1. 9056. 

 Ip., ll. 422, 2258, 2732, 3170, ete., 10203; cf. Thébes, 1. 6322. 

"Ip., 1. 5832; Thebes, 1. 9499. "L. 6260; cf. 1. 9652. 

"Char., ll. 5983, 5582, 5591. * Char., ll. 860 ff. 

* Cf. ll. 4820 ff. and ll. 6163 ff. 

“The impression one receives in reading the account of the tour- 
ney in Ipomédon, is exactly the same as that which M. Jusserand 
says that he received from reading the Histoire de Guillaume le 
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Ipomédon furnishes indeed an interesting commentary 
to the decree promulgated about the time of its composi- 
tion by Henry II, forbidding’? tournaments on the 
ground of their mortality. 

Hue, contrary to Chrétien, insists upon the learning 
and intellectual acumen of his hero: 


Li vadlet oncor sot assez, 4 
E si fut il mult bien lettrez 

De plus agu engin serra 

Une reison, melz entendra (ll. 203 ff.). 


Even a song, sung by Ipomédon, was of his own mak- 
ing: “ Un chaunt, k’il out fet, vet chantant” (1. 2721). 
Hue’s hero therefore fulfilled to the letter the require 
ments for corteisie of his compatriot, Robert of Ho: 


Fiz, j’entent ce a corteisie 

Ke hom sache chevalerie, 

E qu’il sache bien chevauchier 

E bien eslessier sun destrier, 

E sache si versefier 

Ke rien ne mette sanz mestier, 

E de chiens sache la mestrie, 

Des oiseaus e de venerie, 

E bel parout e seit mesurable 

A respundre, e puis bien estable (ll. 1105 ff). 


Maréchal, “celle d’une vaillance, d’un entrain, d’un mépris de la 
mort et des coups, d’une férocité inconsciente, d’une joie débordante 
qui nous rapprochent fort prés des races primitives héroiques et 
sauvages” (Les Sports dans Uancienne France, Revue de Paris, 
15 mai, 1900, p. 307). M. Jusserand judges of the tourney in the 
twelfth century by Guillaume: “Les dames * * * ne sont men- 
tionnées que bien rarement. On n’efit su qu’en faire A cette date, 
ni od les mettre” (Jb., p. 309). Yet Chrétien was Guillaume’s con- 
temporary. May it not well be that Guillaume and Hue reflect 
conditions in England, and that the tourney in France should be 
judged more by Chrétien? 

"Gesta Henrici I]. Benedict of Peterborough, p. 226, A. D. 
Mar. 19, 1179. 


10 
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The descriptions of physical beauty and dress, the di- 
agnoses of love-sickness, and the monologues in [pomédon, 
suggest naturally Chrétien’s work. But all this was ma- 
terial that Chrétien had at hand in the works of his im- 
mediate predecessors and contemporaries. One of the 
reasons of his popularity lay undoubtedly in the dexter- 
ous manner in which he made use of it. He does not 
simply say as the authors of Thébes, and Tote, that his 
heroine’s hair was ‘“ Plus reluisanz que n’est fins ors.” ** 
In the Charette * he makes Lancelot rhapsodize over the 
golden hue of the combings in the queen’s comb, on 
the finding of which he almost faints. In Yvain, it is 
when Laudine is tearing her hair in grief for the death 
of her husband that he finds opportunity, in order to en- 
hance the pity of it, to dwell on the beauty of her hair, 
“Qui passent or, tant par reluisent.” *° In Cligés, the 
whole body of Soredamors is the dart of love, her hair 
being the feathers that sped it,” ““..... si coloré, Con 
s'il ierent d’or ou doré.”’ *' Hue de Rotelande has none 
of these subtleties. The descriptions of physical beauty in 
Ipomédon are similar to those in the romances of anti- 
quity, descriptions made according to models given in the 
rhetorics of the schools.** There is at least one feature in 
the description of the Fiére, found in part also in 
Thébes,** which follows more closely the Latin sources 
cited by M. Faral for Enéas than the Enéas itself. The 
Latin lines of the descriptio forme pulcritudinis: 


* Thebes, 1. 3822; Troie, 1. 5450. 

"LI. 1397-1506. 

* Yvain, 1. 1463. 

™ Cligés, 1. 785. 

“ Cf. Edouard Faral in Romania, 1911, pp. 183 ff. 

“ Thebes, ll. 8431 f.: “Levres grossetes par mesure, Por bien baisier 
les fist nature.” 
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Oris honor rosei suspirat ad oscula, risu 
Succincto modica lege labella tument, 


and the lines from the elegy of Maximien: 


Flammea dilexi modicumque tumentia labra 
Quae mihi gestanti basia plena darent, 


are so closely rendered by Hue that it seems as if he must 
have known these originals. His heroine had a 


. ... bouche od simple ris 
Les levres un poi espessettes, 
Pur ben beser aukes grossettes (ll. 2246 ff.), 


and of his hero he says: 


la bouche si bien lui sist, 

Tuz jors vus fust vis, k’ele offrist 

A beiser dame ou dameisele; 

Tant par esteit vermeille e bele (ll. 411 ff.). 


In the two we have all the points of the Latin models, 
the rosy, laughing lips, somewhat full, made for kissing. 
Chrétien has the little, laughing mouth, “la bochete 
riant,” §* but the words lévres,®° grossettes, and espes- 
settes do not appear in any of his descriptions. 

As for the symptoms of love-sickness, the author of 
Enéas, following Ovid’s inspiration, or Ovid himself,**® 


“ Cligés, 1. 821; cf. Enéas, 1. 3997. 

In Perceval, 1. 7129, lévre is used in describing the roncin that 
Gauvain rode. 

*The Art d’Amur is definitely mentioned: Ip., 1. 1565. Were it 
not also for Hue’s frequent allusions to the Scriptures, to the wise 
man and his “sens,” and to the fool and his folly, we should be 
tempted to see an allusion to Ovid (Ars Amatoris, I, 505: “Sed tibi 
nec ferro placeat torquere capillos,” etc.) in lines 2972 ff.: “... de 
tresces cure n’aveit. Mut eime plus a turneer, Ke de ses chevous a 
planier.” Cf. William of Malmesbury (A. D, 1128): “But this 
decency (of men in cutting their hair) was not of long continuance: 
for scarcely had a year expired, ere all who thought themselves 
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might have offered Hue sufficient instruction in their diag- 
nosis.°* His heroine even turns black ®* before she faints, 
a symptom unnoted by Chrétien. As Lavinia, in Znéas *° 
and Mélior in Parténopeus de Blois,®® the Fiére has diffi- 
culty in pronouncing the name of the one she loves. No 
parallel of these scenes ** is found in Chrétien. Love 
strikes the lady with his dart.°* Her heart leaves her body 
and goes away with her lover,®* but the wandering heart 
is already in Enéas. 

Few of the many ®* adages of love in Ipomédon, in the 
turning of which Hue is an expert, are found in Chrétien: 


courtly relapsed into their former vice: they vied with women in 
length of locks and wherever they were defective put on false tresses; 
forgetful or rather ignorant of the saying of the apostle: ‘If a 
man nurture his hair, it is a shame.’” Cf. also, Romania, 1915, p. 
14, Sans et Matiére by Wm. A. Nitze. 

* Cf. Faral, Romania, 1911, pp. 214 ff. In the text of the Kélbing 
and Koschwitz edition we find all the symptoms, noted by M. Faral, 
except yawning (cf. Enéas, ll. 1231, 7923, 8077; Cligés, 1. 886). 
But I believe Hue did say his heroine yawned. Lines 1099-1100 
read: “A tel dolour la nuit travaille, Sovent torne, sovent bataille.” 
The variant of bataille in ms. B is baale after which the editors 
have put an exclamation point. At the time of the publication of 
their text, yawning had not perhaps been noted as a symptom 
of love. 

*Ip., 1. 1464; Enéas, 1. 1324. 

® Enéas, ll. 8551 ff. 

* Parténopeus de Blois, 11. 7240 ff. 

" Kélbing calls attention to the parallel in Parténopeus but does 
not mention that in Enéas. Yet if either was Hue’s model, it was 
surely the latter. He uses the same two crucial words as the author 
of Enéas. His heroine sospira after each syllable and the confi- 
dante was obliged to asembler the parts of the name (Enéas, ll. 
8554, 8559; Ip., ll. 1497, 1502). In Parténopeus, in attempting to 
pronounce her lover’s name, Mélior “Balbie l’a en sanglotant” 
(1. 7247). 

"Ip., 1. 8781. 

*Ip., ll. 1299-1315; Enéas, ll. 8350 ff. 

“Ll. 764f., 895 f., 1593 ff., 4306 ff., 6715 ff., 8905 f. 
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Tost est l’oil la ou est l’amur, 
Le dei la, ou l’en sent dolur (ll. 799 f.).™ 


Dount savrai bien ke saunz dolur 
Ne puit l’em pas tenir amur (ll. 1233f.). 


Mout par est douz l’entrer d’amur, 

Mes poy et poy crest la docour 

Si doucement, ainz que l’en sach& 

Qe tut le quoer del ventre arache (ll. 1251 ff.). 


Tuz jurz ala issi et vait 
Ke femme plus sun quer crera 
Ke mul autre, u amer vodra (ll. 2386 ff.). 
Both the author of Hnéas and Benoit de St. Maure had 
embroidered upon the theme: 


Tote autre rien puet hom danter 
Mes amour n’est james dauntee.” 
There is no savor of Chrétien’s manner in Hue’s de- 
lightful elaboration which follows the lines of that in 
Troie,®* tho poetically so superior. 





Mut ad grant valur amur fine, 
Ki set danter rei e reine 
E prince e duc, cunte e barun; 
Vers lui ne valt sens ne resun. 
Ke valut Adam sa beauté? 
Ke valut David sa bunté? 
Ke valut le sens Salemun? 
t Ke valut la force Sancunt 
Adam par femme fut vencu, 
David par femme fut desceu. 
Salemun refut engigné, 
E Sancun a femme boisé: 
Quant force ne vaut, ne beauté 
Sens ne cointise ne bunté 
E qe vaudra dunc cuntre amur? 
. Certes, ren nule al chef de tur! 
(Ip., 11. 9093 ff.). 





“Cf. Enéas, ll. 9885 f. 
“Ip., ll. 764f; Enéas, ll. 8633 ff. 
“Li. 18041 ff. 
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The language of Ipomédon confirms the impression of 
the content. Whether or not it be held with Mussafia that 
Hue followed ** the usage of the best continental poets, 
“unico anglonormannismo un esempio di -un : iin,” ® it 
still remains true that the language of Hue differs too 
widely from Chrétien’s to make it seem plausible that he 
knew much of the French writer. Numerous rimes in 
Ipomédon such as malveis : curteis (1757, &.) by the side 
of malveise : etse, 8621, malveis : engres, 9536; harnets : 
reis, 2154, as well as mes (-mais) : harneis, 1433, &c.; 
ireez: pardunez, 8869 ; bachiler : 1°° bordeier, 523 may be 
explained not as anglo-normanisms, but as simply due to 
change of suffix,!®! but Chrétien does not allow himself 
such liberties for the sake of rime. Once only *°? Chrétien 
rimes vos: dos but similar rimes are numerous and regular- 
ly used in Ipomédon.'°* According to Forster, there is 


* Sulla critica del testo del romanzo in francese antico Ipomédon, 
p. 21. 

*1b., n. 3; ef. Bédier, Le Tristan de Thomas, v. 1, p. 22, n. 11; 
“On sait pourtant que le Protesilaus d’Huon de Rotelande n’offre 
pas une seule rime non francaise.” 

*”° Mussafia failed to notice ll. 6647-8 bacheler : haster. 

™ Mussafia, Sulla critica, p. 22, n. 1; p. 23 and p. 23, n. 2. Such 
rimes as turcheise : richeise, 2924; richesce : pruesce, 3493, might 
have been included here. There is at least one rime, which probably 
escaped the notice of Mussafia, impossible to explain in this way. 
Speaking of Amphion, the poet says: “E mut resteit pruz e curteis 
[E] mut sout des anciens lais,” ll. 1964f. That it is indeed lais 
we have here, is evident by referring to Thébes where we read: 
“Nous osteron tutes les pierres Que Amphyon, vostre harpierres, As- 
sembla ci par artimaire E par la force de gramaire Et par le chant 
de sa viele,” ll. 9321 ff. (Rom. de Thébes, v. 11, Appendice m). 
Mussafia overlooked probably also; cruel : nasel, 7097 by the side 
of tel : cruel, 4083, ete. (Sulla critica, p. 21, 1°.) 

% Prec, 1. 3437 (Férster’s ed., 1909, p. 34). 

** Vus : ambedeus, 6966; vus : delitus, 7195; vus : orgeillus, 5978, 
etc.; ef. 8255, 7674, 8602, 9605, etc.; cf. prue : trestuz, 1592, 1759, 
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only one word in Chrétien’s vocabulary in which it can 
be shown by the rime that ut was a rising diphthong: 
luite :1°4 comfite : ipocrite. Ipomédon offers many such 
rimes,1°5 

The rime femme: regne, found only in Erec}®*® of 
Chrétien’s work, is found repeatedly '°* in Ipomédon. 
Other imperfect rimes, such as Chrétien does not use 
after Hrec, are found: grisolites: amatistes ; '°° vermeilles: 
esteilles (-étoiles) ;}°® Palerme : lanterne.'!° 

Chrétien uses regularly va,""! third singular of the 
present of aller, Hue vait. Chrétien’s imperfect of estre 
is tere, Hue’s ere.11* The Norman imperfect of first con- 
jugation verbs is used by Hue: portout: out.1!8 

The style of the Ipomédon strengthens the convictiou 
reached by a study of its language and content. Contrary 
to Chrétien’s habit, Hue orients the reader at the outset, 
not only in regard to the names, but in regard to the an- 
tecedents of his principal characters. 


ete.; pruz: dulz, 2241, ete.; parout (pr. subj. of parler): desvolt 
(=desveut), 1957, ete. 

* Cf. Firster’s Cligés, ed. 1910, note to 1. 3363. 

5 Amis ; enuys, 9475; quit (cogito) : dit, 5107, 1997, 2887, etc.; 
quit: petit, 2435; quisse: fremisse, 4882; cuir: saillir, 9583, ete. 
The rime nuyt: mut, 1265, would be an anglo-normanism; cf. Le 
Tristan de Thomas, V, I, p. 15, § 9. 

“TL. 1911; cf. Férster’s Erec, p. 36. 

“TL. 447, 1909, 2353, 3909. ete.; ef. also Loheregne: femme, 
1. 7269. 

"8 Ip., 2822; Erec, 6807. 

1 Ip., 2675, 4485: cf. Prec. 4973. 

TL. 10367. 

™ BPrec., via : trova, 2671; Ip. vait : fait, 1335, 2157; trait: wart, 
2386, &e. 

™ Brec, iere: chiere 3325; Ip. ere: emperere 346; frere: ere, 1715, 
7271. 

™8L. 1623: ef. 11. 1695, 2653, 3302, &e. 
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Anaphora,''* seldom practised by Chrétien, is con- 
spicious in Ipomédon as in the romances of antiquity. 
There are also various reminders of transposed par- 
allelisms '*5 of which Mr. Warren finds but three ex- 
amples **° in Chrétien: 
Conge demande si s’en vait 


Onques devant nel fet aveit 
Onques mes congé demaunda (ll. 923 ff.). 


Kar ren ne valt lunge favele, 
Ne favele ne lung sermun (Il. 7192 f.). 


Une bere fet si l’en porte 
A Vost en porte sun seignur (ll. 9030 f.). 


There is also an effective lyric repetition '** where the 
rime word alone is different: 


E mort trebuche le vassal 
E mort trebuche le cheval (ll. 5887 f.). 


Mr. Warren sees in the fact, as he claims, that only 
ten per cent.''® of the couplets in I[pomédon are broken, 
a reaction against the influence of Chrétien, while in my 


™4Tp., ll. 4587 ff.; 4823 ff.; 8741 ff.; 9329ff.; 9576 ff.; 10385 ff. 
Cf. Thebes, ll. 45, 55 ff. (seven lines beginning with Tant.), 2953, 
3829 ff,. &c. Kélbing seeks a parallel for this feature of Hue’s style 
in Parténopeus de Blois. 
“8F. M. Warren, Mod. Phil., m1, pp. 22 f. 
™*One from Perceval might have been added: 
Si com li fos le devisa 
Si com li fos deviné lot 
Bien fu voirs li devins au sot (1. 4276 ff.). 


Ad despendu mult largement 
Mult out done et despendu (LI. 553, 555). 


“Cf. Mussafia, Sulla critica, p. 23, 5°. 
“* Warren, Mod. Phil., m, p. 21. 
“* Mod. Phil., tv, p. 672. 
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opinion Hue was but following the example of Fnéas, or 
of Thébes }*° with which he connects his own work.?** 


From this study, it would appear that if Hue de Rote- 
lande was acquainted with Chrétien de Troyes before he 


wrote Ipomédon, he could have known him but slightly 
and in his earlier work. 


Lucy M. Gay. 


° It has perhaps not been sufficiently noted (cf. Warren, Mod. Phil., 
Iv, p. 666; Paul Meyer, Rom., xxx1l, p. 16; Borrmann, Rom. Forsch., 
xxv, p. 320) that parts of Thébes (cf. ll. 2083-2680) offer abun- 
dant examples of the so-called new technique of the octosyllabic 
couplet, the breaking up of the unity of the line as well as the 
couplet, and the effective use of dialog. 

™ Tp., 1. 10540. 
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XIX.—THE SOURCES OF CHAUCER’S PARLEMENT 
OF FOULES 


Theories offering interpretations of Chaucer’s Parle- 
ment of Foules based upon the orthodox belief that the 
central incident of the pcem is in some way connected 
with a royal marriage have at least refused to do loyal 
service at one prominent point. No theory of historical 
allegory has yet explained in a wholly satisfactory manner 
the outstanding fact that the Parlement of Foules is artis- 
tically a well rounded poem, and yet contains an unfin- 
ished story. Why does not the formel eagle choose her 
mate after our interest has been aroused in the pleadings 
of her lovers ? 

Compliments to monarchs are not wont to go half-paid. 
We may draw upon history to show that Anne of Bohemia 
actually did make delay in her choice of a husband, but 
we are constrained to admit that Chaucer could have 
made a compliment to his king and queen more complete 
than that supposed to lie in this poem, had he so chosen. 

Many of the points against the acceptance of an histori- 
cal allegory have been adduced by Professor Manly.’ 
The sponsors of allegorical interpretation have had trou- 
blous questions to answer, whether they have sought to 
identify principal bird characters in the Parlement with 
John of Gaunt and Blanche of Lancaster,” with Enguer- 
rand de Couci and Isabel Plantagenet,® with King Rich- 
ard IT of England, Anne of Bohemia, William of Bavaria, 


+ Festschrift fiir Lorenz Morsbach, Studien zur Englischen Philo- 
logie, & (1913), pp. 279 ff. 

* Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, note ver. 1920; Morley, English Writers, v, 
pp. 154 ff. 

* Saturday Review, Apr. 15, 1871. 
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and Friedrich, Margrave of Misnia,* or with Richard, 
Anne, King Charles VI of France, and Friedrich of 
Misnia.° Often trouble has appeared in the matter of 
a plausible date for the poem which would allow historical 
interpretation. Even after 1381 had come to be regarded 
as a probable date of composition, and the historical alle- 
gory had been arranged accordingly, Professor Manly 
offered internal evidence for the date of 1382.° 

Only too little has been found in literary sources which 
might obviate some of the difficulties met in the explana- 
tion of the Parlement of Foules. By some the De Planctu 
Naturae of Alanus de Insulis has been thought a source 
sufficient to suggest to Chaucer the story of love arguments 
by the birds. Professor Skeat says, “ And the fourth part, 
ll. 295 to the end, is occupied with the real subject of the 
poem, the main idea being taken, as Chaucer himself tells 
us, from Alanus de Insulis.”* But as a matter of fact, 
Chaucer is silent as to the idea of his story. In his only 
mention of Alanus he merely acknowledges a debt to him 
for a description and perhaps for a setting: 

And right as Aleyn, in the Pleynt of Kinde, 


Devyseth Nature of aray and face, 
In swich aray men mighten hir ther finde. (ll. 316-18) 


This is, of course, no more than a casual statement by 
Chaucer that his figure of Nature has the appearance of 
Nature as described by Alanus.*- But in any case, we 


*Koch, Chaucer Essays (Chaucer Society), pp. 400 ff 

*Emerson, Modern Philology, vi, pp. 45 ff.; Modern Language 
Notes, xxvi, pp. 109ff.; Moore, Modern Language Notes, xxvt, 
pp. 8 ff. 

*Studien zur Englischen Philologie, L, pp. 288 ff. 

"Skeat’s Chaucer, 1, p. 67. 

*Skeat’s error is noticed by Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer’s Hous 
of Fame (Chaucer Society), 1907, p. 25. 
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cannot say that Chaucer extracted the central incident of 
the Parlement from the work of Alanus. The passage 
in question from the Planctus® merely describes the robe 
of Nature as perpetually changing in hue, and as having 
on it “as a picture fancied to the sight ” a parliament in 
which there are various birds. There is no hint of a court 
being held by these birds before Nature, and of a love 
story such as Chaucer’s there is not the slightest trace. 
The most we can say is that Chaucer takes some inspi- 
ration from Alanus for his description of Nature, and 
for his list of birds, in which he has made many changes; 
beyond this he does not seem to have used Alanus. 

Since no sufficient source has thus far been suggested 
for the part of the poem dealing with the birds and their 
loves,’° we are left with two most likely possibilities: 
Chaucer is making his story out of whole cloth to fit 
historical characters, as many allegorists would have us 
believe, or he is following a source which for some reason 
we have not been able toidentify. Certain peculiarities 
in the telling of the tale and in its ending would make 
more or less unlikely another possibility, namely, that 
Chaucer is merely telling in spirited manner an imaginary 
dream without allegorical or conventional meaning. 

However, there are sources for the central incident 
of the Parlement, which were extant and certainly within 
Chaucer’s reach at the time he wrote, and which throw 


* Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, ed. T. Wright, u, p. 437; quoted by 
Skeat in his Chaucer, I, p. 74; translated by Douglas M. Moffat 
(Yale Studies in English, xxxv1, pp. 11 ff.). 

%” An admitted source for certain characteristics of the central 
incident of the Parlement and its general framework is the French 
love-vision poetry (see Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer’s Hous of Fame, 
pp. 1ff., and pp. 20ff.). Likewise the Court-of-Love poetry may 
have furnished hints for birds (see Manly, work cited, p. 285). But 
here again can be found no suggestion of the story itself. 
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light on each essential detail af the birds’ love story. 
Many of the puzzling things about the poem, and especially 
the indecisive ending of its story, may find explanation 
in the conventional features of a widespread and very 
ancient folk-tale. The fact that this tale has almost noth- 
ing to do with bird characters in its appearances outside 
Chaucer need not make trouble when comparisons come to 
be made. 

Space will permit here only a brief indication of the 
characteristics and importance of the many versions of 
The Contending Lovers, as I shall name the folk-tale, ver- 
sions whose interrelations and probable relation to Chau- 
cer’s poem I am now working upon and hope to pre- 
sent in detail at a later time. However, it will be best 
to summarize at some length a story which is perhaps 
closest of all to Chaucer, both in date of composition, 
and in plot. 

The first novella in Il Paradiso degli Alberti, a col- 
lection of novelle and discussions with a novelistic frame- 
work, is Della Origine di Prato.1: Wesselofsky has as- 
signed I] Paradiso degli Alberti to Giovanni da Prato 
on external and internal evidence,’* and dates it with 
some exactitude by means of the numerous references to 
historical characters and happenings in the work. It 
was written, he thinks, in the first years of the fifteenth 
century, but has to do with events which took place in 
1389.18 Wesselofsky calls the work “una specie di ro- 


"Jl Paradiso degli Alberti . . . . di Giovanni da Prato, del codice 
autografo e anonimo della Riccardiana a cura di Alessandro Wessel- 
ofsky, Bologna, 1867, 1, pp. 98-171. 

* Ibid., 1, ii, pp. 81 ff. 

4 Ibid., 1, i, pp. 24 ff.; also pp. 220 ff. The “dates between which ” 
Wesselofsky establishes as 1379 and 1415 by references to the death 
of two well known men. 
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manzo, ossia meglio un tessuto di novelle e di ragionamenti 
che ebbero luogo sull’ ultimo scorcio del secolo XIV, ai 
quali l’autore che li ricordd, giovine allora ed imberbe 
(come si vede dal brano sopracitato del proemio a stampa), 
confessa egli stesso aver preso parte insieme con molte 
altre persone, tutte storiche, che in quel tempo illustra- 
vano la repubblica e lo studio di Firenze.” ** 

There can be little question that the first tale, with 
which we are to deal, came from matter traditional in 
Italy, as will appear later, and this will have an impor- 
a tant bearing on the possibility of Chaucer’s having ob- 
; tained it. If we accept the present place in Chaucer 
it) chronology of The Parlement of Foules, we cannot suppose 
re that Chaucer could have come into contact with the 
Paradiso itself, since Wesselofsky’s arguments that the 
action of the latter must have taken place in 1389 seem 
very cogent.?° But Chaucer would not have had to get 
hold of the Paradiso itself in order to come by the material 
under consideration. 

The tale runs as follows: 
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Ulysses on his Trojan expedition captures the city of Pidasonta. 
Among his captives are a beautiful maiden, “ una fanciulla d’eta e 
di anni o circa a quatordici, di mirabile istificanza e divina bel- 
lezza,” and other “donne e donzelle.” Ulysses asks the girl who 
she is, and she says that her father was the valorous Pidasio, her 
mother Melissea, a nymph of the Wood of Ida, and that her own 
name is Melissa. She is sad because of the loss of father and 
mother, and prays the gods to help her to forget former happy times. 

Moved by her tears, and perceiving that she is indeed descended 
from the immortal gods, Ulysses tells her he will make her not a 
servant, but a “consorte” with his Penelope. He marries her and 
liberates the prisoners. Melissa bears a beautiful girl child to 
Ulysses, but her happiness is short-lived, for she dies soon after- 








% Ibid., 1, i, p. 23. 
* Tdid., 1, i, pp. 221 ff. 
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ward. As a last request she asks Ulysses to give the daughter her 
own name, Melissa. 

Melissa, the daughter, becomes a most beautiful maiden while 
Ulysses is besieging Troy. When Ulysses and his companions reach 
Ciree’s island, Circe, jealous of the beautiful Melissa, enchants her 
by a potion, and turns her into a sparrow-hawk.* In her new 
shape Melissa rises and flies to Fiesole. . Through a mishap she falls 
into a river, and in her exhausted condition begins a struggle against 
the water that has every promise of ending in her death. 

But the gods are kind to Melissa. Camerio, king of a princi- 
pality among the Etruscan powers, has chosen four young men 
named Laerte, Celio, Settimio, and Resio to help him in a certain 
religious ceremony. Riding by the river at the head of the caval- 
cade of young men, Laerte suddenly sees the bird and calls out to 
his companions that she should be rescued. Celio plunges into the 
stream and saves her. Settimio comments on her beauty and ad- 
jures his fellows to take good care of her. At this point Resio 
apparently does nothing for the little sparrow-hawk. 

Celio places Melissa in his breast, and the company proceeds 
onward to the village of Corno, where Prato now stands. Here 
at an “allogimento” Celio takes the bird from his breast, and 
Resio, pitying her condition, asks the host for something to revive 
her. Meanwhile, however, some “ninfe” come down from the 
nearby mountain, and from these Resio obtains flowers. One of 
these is a marigold, and when the sparrow-hawk sees it, she takes 
it in her beak and is at once disenchanted. She stands before the 
wondering youths as the divinely beautiful maiden that she was 
before her unfortunate meeting with Circe. 

Melissa modestly thanks the young men for her disenchantment, 
and does not forget to return pious thanks to the gods. Without 
delay all four youths fall violently in love with her. 

Who shall have her for his own? The problem is much more 
serious than it might be, because all the lovers are of equal nobili- 
ty, and none has an advantage over another in this respect. “ Et, 
perché ciascuno di loro era d’alto legnaggio e somma potenza, tanto 
fu la cosa pid di pericolo e grave.’ Indeed, the young men are 
known throughout Italy for their goodness and nobility. The 
argument grows heated. Laerte lays first claim to Melissa as 
having seen her first, but his companions are nothing slow at argu- 
ing their own claims. Each points out that he has done something 


* The Italian has “ isparvieri.’” This seems only a chance re- 
semblance to any bird in the Parlement of Foules. 
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indispensable. Laerte then argues for a settlement by arms, and 
fiercely says he will prove his right to Melissa with sword in 
hand. The others readily accept this challenge and prepare to 
fight. 

Meanwhile Melissa laments at length her fate, because she is 
apparently about to be the cause of strife among four young nobles 
to whom she wishes no harm. She addresses the immortal gods 
and reviews her past misfortunes. She concludes, “Che magiore 
dolore a me essere puote, che dinanze alla mia tristissima vista, 
per mia propria cagione i valorissimi giovani, e me sommamente 
amando, in tanta confusione veggia morire?” Then she begs her 
lovers to kill her, rather than kill themselves for her sake. Her 
lament and her plea shame the youths, and they put up their arms. 

The tension is broken by an old man from among the people of 
the neighborhood, who addresses the young men respectfully, as 
one of low degree to his betters, and ventures to suggest that the 
inhabitants of that particular region had found a means of settling 
disputes. There is a temple where appeals to Jove accompanied by 
sacrifices are wont to be successful. Jove will act as a mediator. 

All repair to this temple, where each suitor calls on his chosen 
deity for aid in the controversy. Melissa invokes Jove as the judge. 
Then to the wonder of all present Jove gathers his court, with 
Minerva and Venus by his side. . 

Saturn, a “frigido e antichissimo vecchio,” appears, and announces 
that he argues for Settimio. 

THE ARGUMENT OF SATURN FoR SETTIMIO.—Settimio’s case is clear- 
ly defined. Man is formed of two “nature,” the intellect and the 
body. One is common to the gods, the other to wild-beasts. Settimio 
has above all else this greatest of gifts, intellect. His act in 
counselling his friends to take good care of the sparrow-hawk 
showed prudence, foresight, intellect. What the others did in res- 
cuing and disenchanting Melissa was largely due to chance. Where- 
fore, considering his royal stock, his noble intellect, and certain 
gifts he possesses useful in agriculture (which Saturn says is 
“dear to me and to you, o gods”), Melissa should go to Settimio. 

Mars, “il rubicondo e ferocissimo,” announces that he is to argue 
for Laerte. 

THe ARGUMENT OF MARS FOR LAERTE.—The cause of the “ valoris- 
simo” Laerte is just and most worthy of consideration, notwith- 
standing the good argument in favor of Settimio just given. Things 
are conceived by the intellect, but carried out by the body. Laerte 
bravely and foresightedly rode in front of his friends to meet all 
that should happen. He saw the sparrow-hawk first, and as the 
first to advocate her rescue from the waters, she owes most to him. 
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Moreover, Melissa is of noble fighting stock, since she is the daugh- 
ter of Ulysses, and so is Laerte the royal offspring (“ prole reale”) 
of men glorious in arms. Laerte has the qualities necessary to make 
a ruler of the earth. In conclusion: “ Adunche, o iddii immortali, 
judicate e vedete il mio Laerte come pid degno per condizione e 
discendimento di sangue, e per influenzia nostra, per pid essercizio 
nobile e dottissimo in quello.” 

Apollo, “il grazioso vago e imberbe,” with a laurel wreath about 
his brow and a lyre in his right hand, acts as lawyer -or Resio, 
and like a lawyer he refers to these who have argued before as 
“nostri aversari.” 

Tur ARGUMENT OF APOLLO FoR REsIo.—Considering Resio’s mind 
and body, who is so insensate that he would ever grant Melissa to 
another suitor? Of the four young men, Resio is the most fair and 
pleasing. Moreover, he has the power of seeing into the future,” 
and of touching the divine chords of the lyre. He is a poet. As a 
matter of fact, it was Resio who actually restored Melissa to her 
original form when the others were almost ready to abandon her. 
“If you honor Resio, © gods, he can honor you in song and poetry. 
Therefore, give Melissa to him.” 

Mercury, who is characterized as “ l’eloquente,” with his serpent 
rod in hand, stands before the court to present Celio’s case. Mercury 
is much more oratorical than the other advocates. 

Tue ARGUMENT OF MERCURY FOR CELIO.—Who was it if not Celio 
who took Melissa from the river and cared for her? He loves her 
with the purest of flames, and demands her as his just right. 
“Quali possono essere li cagioni che negata li sia? Certo nulle 
appreso alle leggi umane e divine.” Among his accomplishments 
are eloquence, the art of writing and interpreting, and the knowl- 
edge of diverse nations and their languages. 

Tuk JupGMENT.—After the arguing is over Jove declares that if 
there were more than one Melissa, surely each of these estimable 
young men would merit one of her. But since Melissa is after all 
only one maiden, he will turn her case over to his “figliuole” Venus 
and Minerva. Supported by Minerva, Venus judges that Melissa 
shall choose for herself the suitor she deems most pleasing, since 
love is an important consideration. 


“This and other strange professions or accomplishments which 
are attributed to the lovers, and yet seem to play no part in the 
story, will be better understood when the folk-tale behind the 
Paradiso is examined. Many are apparently petrified features of 
the old tale. 
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The gods agree to this judgment, and look to the maid for her 
decision. Here the story ends strangely. We know that Melissa 
does make a choice, but we have no hint as to which lover she takes. 
Not a word does the author venture in explanation, moreover. He 
says that there is feasting over the happy everit, and that the gods 
are present at the nuptials, but who the bridegroom is he does not 
choose to say. 


Here is a tale into which one cannot go far without 
finding obvious resemblances to the Parlement of Foules. 
An important point at which the two stories touch is 
at the holding of love pleadings before a judge. The 
arguments are extremely well schemed in the Italian 
tale. How schematic the arguments are in Chaucer’s 
poem appears most plainly perhaps when a short abstract 
of them is made: 


The fowl royal, highest in degree, whose rank itself 
is an argument in favor of his being granted the formel. 
(Il. 415-551) 

1. He may not live long without the formel. 

2. None loves her as he does. 

3. Never in future will he cease to serve her. 

The second tercel, “of lower kinde.” (ll. 449-462) 

1. He loves as well as the first tercel. 

2. His service has been already shown in the past, 
and the formel will not have to depend merely 
upon promises for the future. He has served 
longer than any. 

3. He will never cease to love. 


The third tercel. (ll. 463-483) 

1. He cannot vaunt long service, but he is convinced 
that the true lover may do more real serving in a 
half-year than some lovers in a great while. 

2. His love is truest. 

3. He will never cease to love. 


iE 
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In both the Parlement of Foules and in the Paradiso 
story the arguments are given as carefully and with as 
much formality as though they were being presented in 
an actual court of law. The appearance of the gods as 
pleaders or advocates in the Paradiso story makes the simi- 
larity here to legal procedure yet more striking. 

The pleading is so well done in both tales, in fact, that 
each of the suitors appears to have undeniable claims 
to the object of his desire, and the judge despairs of 
making any decision. Here begins to make itself plain 
the real point of that type of tale to which both the Eng- 
lish and Italian works belong. The judge cannot reach 
any decision, and the girl or formel eagle, when the matter 
is given over to her, evidently does make a decision, but 
what it is the author does not choose to tell us. Such a 
tale is, of course, a hoax, intended all along to provoke 
discussion among the readers or hearers, after great in- 
terest has been aroused in the claims of the lovers. Pro- 
fessor Manly, without venturing to suggest any source 
for this particular class of hoax tale, has shown how the 
Parlement of Foules might be compared to a modern 
tale like Stockton’s The Lady or the Tiger.'® 

I summarize here what seem to be the important points 
of resemblance between the Parlement and the Paradiso: 


I. Three or four suitors have one object of affection. 

II. The suitors and the loved one are all very obviously 
of noble rank. 

III. A court is convened, of which the judge represents 
the guiding hand of worldly affairs, Nature or Jove. 

IV. The claims of each suitor are presented with for- 
mality and completeness. 


* Work cited, p. 287, note 4. 
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V. Each argument is apparently of equal weight with 
the others. In both stories much is said about service, 
though in the Parlement of Foules this is indefinite service 
suggesting courtly love ideals, and in the Paradiso tale 
it is service of a more material character. 

VI. A proposal to settle the dispute by arms occurs. 

VII. An aud‘ence is present at the pleading and takes 
some part in the holding of the court. 

VIII. The judge is greatly perplexed and asks counsel. 

1X. The girl or formel eagle is given the privilege of 
deciding the dispute according to her own fancy. 

X. After all the arguing, we are left with no knowl- 
edge of the decision, although we are justified in inferring 
from both stories that some decision is made. 


Such an array of resemblances do not come from mere 
chance similarities between the tales of Giovanni da 
Prato ’® and Chaucer, even though at first blush the love 
story of the Parlement appears to be different in character 
from that in the Paradiso. The Italian tale is a more or 
less conventional “ foundation story” into which a folk- 
tale has been woven, and the essential points of relation- 
ship between Chaucer and Giovanni become even clearer 
when the general folk-tale which lies behind the two tales 
is examined. 

The Contending Lovers, which has been known to schol- 
ars by other and often confusing names, has a venerable 
position in folk-lore, for its ancestry is registered at an 
early period in India, birthplace of many stories which 
have been appropriated by Europe. It reaches European 
countries, Italy apparently among the first, through Persia 


*I adopt for convenience the assignment of authorship made by 
Wesselofsky, whose arguments have not been challenged, so far as I 
know. 
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and Arabia, following a usual route of migration for 
folk-tales travelling from Orient to Occident. The story 
is one of love rivalry and has very marked characteristics 
which make it easily possible to identify the various ver- 
sions. Yet there are so many different distinct types and 
so much intermixture between the types, as well as so 
much admixture of features from other folk-tales, that 
investigators who have contributed to our knowledge of 
the story have usually been content to deal with only one 
or two types, perhaps for an immediate purpose which 
did not require a comprehensive treatment of the tale as 
a whole. In fact, it has never yet been pointed out that 
all the types constitute divisions of one common and well 
defined folk-tale theme. 

Benfey,?° Wesselofsky,?! Clouston,?? D’Ancona,?* Koh- 
ler,?* Chauvin,”® Basset,?* and Cosquin *’ have written con- 
cerning different types of the tale or have collected cita- 
tions to versions. Benfey has dealt with the migration 
from Orient to Occident of what may be called the Rescue 
type,?* and his Ausland essay embodies not only the first 


* Das Marchen von den “Menschen mit den wunderbaren Eigen- 
schaften,” seine Quelle und seine Verbreitung, Ausland, xi1 (1858), 
pp. 969 ff., Kleinere Schriften, u, iii, pp. 94 ff. 

* 71 Paradiso degli Alberti, 1, ii, pp. 238 ff. 

™ Popular Tales and Fictions, 1887, 1, pp. 277 ff. 

* Studj di Critica e Storia Letteraria, Bologna, 1912 (Revised and 
enlarged edition), 1, pp. 160 ff. 

™* Kleinere Schriften, 1, pp. 438 ff. 

* Bibliographie des ouvrages Arabes, 1892-1909, v1, p. 133, note 3; 
vim, p. 76. 

* Revue des Traditions Populaires, vir (1892), p. 188, note 4. 

* Revue des Traditions Populaires, xxxt (1916), pp. 98 ff. and 
145 ff. 

*See p. 508, below, for a scheme of classification. Perhaps the 
most familiar version of the Rescue type is Grimm 129, Die vier 
kunstreichen Briider. For very close analogues to Grimm see Fr. 
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scholarly treatment of The Contending Lovers, but is also, 
of course, a classic expression of some of his general 
theories of folk-tale transmission. Wesselofsky’s notes 
are in many ways admirable; as in Benfey many tales 
are given at some length, and there is also in Wesselofsky 
material which Benfey had been unable to use. These 
two are the only studies which aim to organize and com- 
pare versions at length, the other scholars mentioned con- 
fining themselves to brief presentations of material or to 
bibliographical notes. When it is considered that the 
work of both Benfey and Wesselofsky is over a half-cen- 
tury old, that they do not deal with all of the many well- 
represented types of the story, and that since their time 
a large number of versions have become accessible to the 
student, it becomes plain that a new study and organiza- 
tion of the material is most desirable. As has been re- 
marked, it will be impossible to do more in the present 
paper than indicate all too sketchily the scope of The 
Contending Lovers and its importance in connection with 
Chaucer. 

A summary covering most versions of the story may be 
made as follows: 


Woeste, Zeit. fiir D. Myth., 1, p. 338; Paul Sébillot, Contes Popu- 
laires de la Haute-Bretagne, 1880, No. 8, pp. 53 ff; Georg Widter 
und Adam Wolf, Jahrbuch fiir Rom. und Eng. Lit., vu, p. 30; A. 
H. Wratislaw, Siwty Folk-Tales, 1889, No. 9, pp. 55 ff.; H. Parker, 
Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 1910, No. 82, m, pp. 33 ff. These all 
have striking similarities to the German tale. Because Grimm 129 
is so familiar, and because Benfey naturally gives it an important 
place in his essay, the mistake is sometimes made of considering it 
representative of all versions of The Contending Lovers. However, 
it is well to keep in mind that the tale in Grimm has gone far from 
the simpler Oriental versions, and shows much probable admixture 
from general folk-lore. With its highly skilled lovers and rescue 
accomplished by means of the ship, it is representative only of one 
class of versions, not of the whole tale. 
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Three or more youths (sometimes as many as seven) 
fall so violently in love with the same maiden that no 
one will give way to another. The young men usually 
perform an important service for the maid, often by means 
of highly skilled arts or professions, to the accomplish- 
ment of which each lover makes an indispensable contri- 
bution. However, the suitors may have claims resting 
on nobility or on general excellence and worth. The quies- 
tion naturally arises, ‘“‘ Who has earried the maid for his 
wife?” There is a dispute, and very often a judge in 
some guise, perhaps the father of the girl, hears each 
lover state his case in turn. Sometimes the judge in his 
perplexity allows the maiden to choose for herself. In 
any case, the normal tale concludes with no lover chosen, 
and the problem still unsolved. The Contending Lovers 
is thus essentially a problem or hoax tale, and one of its 
rightful adjuncts is the lack of a definite decision among 
the lovers. 

The earliest recorded versions are four tales in the San- 
skrit Vetalapanchavinsati (Twenty-five Tales of a De- 
mon), of which the Civadisa recension was probably made 
in the sixth century A. D.,?° and these undoubtedly repre- 
sent old Indian folk-tales which, so far as we know, are the 
originals of versions in many other collections of Oriental 


*®The tales in question are the second, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
of the collection. A text of the Vetdlapanchavinsati has been con- 
stituted by Uhle, based largely on the Civadisa redaction (Die 
Vetdlapaficavincatika, Leipzig, 1881). However, the tales are to 
be found translated directly from the Sanskrit only in scattered 
places. It is convenient to use the Hindi version of the work known 
as the Baital Pachisi, which is translated from the Sanskrit and has 
in turn been translated into English by W. Burckhardt Barker 
(Hertford, 1855) and into German by Hermann Oesterley (Leipzig, 
1873). See pp. 65 ff., 133 ff., 143 ff., and 157 ff. of Barker’s trans- 
lation. 
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tales.°° The hoax or problem characteristic is almost 
always emphasized by the frameworks into which the 
stories are fitted. In the Vetalapanchavinsati a Vetdla 
or demon tells the tales to a rajah, and in each case he 
does not reveal which lover is rewarded with the hand 
of the maiden. His purpose is to draw the rajah into a 
disctgsion and to mage him guess the proper decision. 
The chief types of The Contending Lovers are already 
well-defined in the Orient,*' though after the tale has 
travelled westward many more subdivisions appear, owing 
to extensive adulteration from the folk-lore with which 
it comes in contact. But although our tale is now popular 
in most European countries and in other lands besides,*? 


” See the Vetdla tales as they appear incorporated into the twelfth- 
century Sanskrit compilation Kathd-Sarit-Sdgara, tr. C. H. Tawney, 
1884, 11, pp. 242 ff. and 1, pp. 498 ff.; for other Oriental versions, 
some of them quite different from those of the Vetdlapanchavinsati, 
see Vedila Cadai, tr. B. G. Babington, 1831 (Miscellaneous Trans- 
lations from Oriental Languages, Vol. 1), tales 2, 4, and 5; B. 
Jiilg, Kalmiickische Marchen, 1866, No. 1, pp. 5ff.; B. Jiilg, Mongo- 
lische Méirchen-Sammlung, 1868, pp. 238 ff.; Baron Lescailler, Le 
Tréne Enchanté (the Persian Senguehassen-Battissi, which is re- 
lated to an old Sanskrit collection known as the Sinhdsana-dvatrin- 
sati) 1817, 1, pp. 177 ff.) ; Tooti Nameh, or Tales of a Parrot (the 
Persian Titi Nama), tr. for J. Debrett, 1801, pp. 49ff., 113 ff., 
and 122ff.; W. A. Clouston, The Book of Sindibad (the Persian 
Sindibad Nama), 1884, pp. 106 ff.; Galland, Les Mille et Une Nuits, 
1881, x, pp. 1 ff. 

™ Each of the four tales in the Vetdla collection represents a dis- 
tinct type. 

"™ A eursory glance over titles cited will give some idea of how 
widespread it is. I have been able to gather some more or less 
out-of-the-way versions which have not hitherto been cited. It is an 
interesting fact that The Contending Lovers is a favorite in Africa. 
See, for example, George W. Ellis, Negro Culture in West Africa, 
1914, pp. 211 ff. and 201 ff. See also R. E. Dennet, Folk-Lore of 
the Fjort, 1898, No. 3, pp. 33 ff. and No. 16, pp. 74 ff.; C. Velten, 
Marchen und Erzihlungen der Suahedi, 1898, p. 71; Henri A. Junod, 
Les Chants et les Contes des Ba-Ronga de la Baie de Delagoa, 1897, 
No. 27. 
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and has taken on many new characteristics, it still remains 
above all a problem tale with an indecisive ending. When 
a decisive ending does apepar, it is plainly a corruption. 
Sometimes the problem is left with only an inferred invi- 
tation to the audience to solve it, but again the teller may 
put the question definitely.** 

Curiously engugh, no emphasis has ever been laid on 
the very pronounced and important problem characteristic 
of The Contending Lovers. Neither Benfey nor Wesselof- 
sky stresses this as a distinguishing feature, and The Con- 
tending Lovers has frequently been confused with other 
folk-tales which were never problem stories. It is true 
that among the many outside influences which show effects 
upon our tale, especially after it has reached Europe, are 
the tale of The Skilful Companions and tales of brothers 
who go out into the world to seek their fortunes, for in 
Europe the lovers are often skilled in arts or professions 
and often brothers. The relationships here are exceed- 
ingly complicated, but there is conclusive evidence that 
The Skilful Companion is in origin quite distinct from 
The Contending Lovers, and that it was originally not 
a problem tale, but existed alone and unconnected with 
any tale of lovers.** 


* Straparola in a tale (I piacevoli Notti, night vu, fable 5) closely 
taken from Morlinus (see Hieronymi Morlini, Parthenopei, Novellae, 
Fabulae, Comoedia, 1855, No. LXxx, pp. 155 ff.) has the following 
conclusion (tr. W. G. Waters, 1894, p. 73): 

“ But with regard to the lady, seeing it was not possible to divide 
her into three parts, there arose a sharp dispute between the broth- 
ers as to which one of them should retain her, and the wrangling 
over the point to decide who had the greatest claim to her was very 
long. Indeed, up to this present day it is still before the court: 
wherefore we shall each settle the cause as we think right, while 
the judge keeps us waiting for his decision.” 

“Exhaustive proof would be too lengthy, but it may be suggested 
that from old times tales have existed about artisans or skilful 
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According to the services performed or to the basis of 
contention by the lovers for the maiden’s hand, the ver- 
sions of The Contending Lovers divide into six clearly 
marked types. I indicate a scheme for classification.*® 

The Caste Type.*® No services are performed for the 
princess, but her lovers, who are four, present in turn 
before her father claims based on unapplied accomplish- 
ments, comeliness, and general excellence. The caste of 


brothers who go out into the world and contend with one another 
for fortune, but in which no girl is the reward. (See Benfey, Pant- 
schatantra, 1859, mu, pp. 150 ff., Der kluge Feind; material men- 
tioned by Wesselofsky, Jl Paradiso, 1, ii, p. 246; Benfey, Kleinere 
Schriften, u, iii, pp. 132 ff., the second part of the Ausland essay.) 
It may be also suggested that in many ancient versions of The 
Contending Lovers and in some more modern versions the love 
service is dependent slightly or not at all upon skill or professions 
possessed by the lovers. Vetdlapanchavinsati 7 has a contention 
where emphasis is laid upon caste and general excellence, and 
where no service is performed by means of skilled accomplishments, 
though there is some mention of these. The second tale of the 
same collection tells of a girl who was restored to life by the 
faithful services of her suitors, who neither are artisans nor profess 
skill. In this connection it is well to note that exceedingly little 
skill and nothing of artisanship enters into the services performed 
by the young men in JI Paradiso degli Alberti. 

* Of necessity I give here only a very brief description of types 
together with examples from among versions of the tale. I hope 
to follow this scheme in making a detailed study of The Contending 
Lovers and in carrying out closer comparisons with other folk- 
tales and with the Parlement of Foules than it is possible to make 
in this paper. 

“This is represented in the Orient, but so far as I know does 
not exist as a separate type in Europe, although its influence is 
sometimes seen in other types. See Vetdlapanchavinsati 7 (Baital 
Pachisi, tr. Barker, pp. 175 ff.), where one lover can make a won- 
derful cloth, one understands the language of animals, one is ac- 
quainted with the Shastras, and one can discharge an arrow which 
will hit what is heard though not seen; also see Kathd-Sarit-Sagara, 
tr. Tawney, , pp. 275 ff. and 1, pp. 498 ff., which are practically 
the same tale. 
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the suitors is important when merit comes to be considered. 
Neither father nor daughter is able to choose the most 
deserving. 

The Resuscitation Type.** This type has three or four 
well-born lovers, whose claims to the maid may vary. 
However, each youth must contribute some service toward 
the resuscitation of tke loved one, who is often a princess, 
and who may be dead br mortally ill. The services may be 
skilled, or unskilled and fortuitous. 

The Gifts Type.** Three youths, usually princes, fall 


7 See Vetdlapanchavinsti 2 (tr. V. Henry, Revue des Traditions 
Populaires, 1, 1886, pp. 370 ff.) in which one lover renders love 
service by allowing himself to be burned upon the maid’s pyre, one 
guards her ashes, and one travels and accidentally finds a magic 
formula which is the means of resuscitation; see also as repre- 
sentatives of the type Senguehassen-Battissi, tale 10, part 3 (tr. 
Lescailler, Le Tréne Enchanté, 1817, 1, pp. 199 ff.); Rev. E. M. 
Geldart, Folk Lore of Modern Greece, 1884, pp. 106-25 (first tale 
told by the casket); Charles Swynnerton, Indian Nights’ Enter- 
tainment, 1892, 1, p. 228; H. Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 
1910, No. 74, 1, pp. 378 ff,; H. Parker, same work, No. 82, 0, pp. 39-9 
(variant A); H. Parker, same work, No. 82, 1, pp. 42-3 (variant 
C); F. Macler, Revue des Traditions Populaires, xxm1t (1908), No. 
1, pp. 327 ff.; R. E. Dennett, Folk-Lore of the Fjort, 1898, No. 3, 
pp. 33-4. 

* The Oriental prototype is represented by the first part of the 
tale of Prince Ahmed and the Fay Pari-Banou in the Arabic 
Thousand and One Nights (Galland, ed. 1881, x, pp. 1 ff.), in which 
one lover buys a magic flying carpet, one a telescope, and one a 
magic apple, one smell of which cures a person on the point of 
death. The youths are thus enabled to see the princess mortally 
ill, to reach her, and to cure her. The versions are very numerous, 
but show surprisingly little variation. See Gherardo Nerucci, Ses- 
santa Novelle Popolari Montalesi, 1880, No. 40, pp. 335 ff.; Chris- 
tian Schneller, Marchen und Sagen aus Walschtirol, 1867, No. 14; 
J. G. von Hahn, Griechische und Albanesische Marchen, 1864, No. 47, 
I, pp. 263 ff.; Rev. W. Henry Jones and Lewis Kropf, The Folk-Tales 
of the Magyars, 1889, pp. 155 f.; Madam Csedomille Mijatovics, 
ed. Rev. W. Denton, Serbian Folk-Lore, 1874, pp. 230 ff.; John T. 
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in love with one maid and are sent out into the world 
to get wonderful gifts in competition for her hand. By 
means of the gifts they are able to resuscitate the princess, 
who is discovered to be dead or on the point of death. 

The Rescue Type.*® The suitors vary in number from 
three to seven, and also vary greatly in character, though 
they are most frequently skilled in special arts. Each 
young man contributes something to the rescue of a maid- 
en from a monster, demon, magician, or powerful king. 
There are many versions, which, especially in Europe, 
tend to subdivide as follows: 

Versions with the incident of the ship.*° 


Naaké, Slavonic Fairy Tales, 1874, pp. 194 ff.; G. Stier, Ungarische 
Sagen und Méarchen, 1850, No. 9, pp. 61 ff.; Friedrich S. Krauss, 
Tausend Sagen und Maerchen der Siidslawen, 1914, No. 63, 1, pp. 
196 ff.; F. H. Groome, Gypsy Folk-Tales, 1899, No. 13, pp. 53 ff.; 
Fernan Caballero, tr. J. H. Ingram, Spanish Fairy Tales, 1881, pp. 
22 ff.; Consiglieri Pedroso, tr. Miss Henriqueta Monteiro, Portuguese 
Folk-Tales, 1882, No. 23, pp. 94 ff.; Adeline Rittershaus, Die Neu- 
islindischen Volksmirchen, 1902, No. 43, pp. 183 ff.; Mrs. A. W. 
Hall, Icelandic Fairy Tales, 1897 (?), pp. 19 ff.; Jén Arnason, tr. 
Powell-Magntisson, Icelandic Legends, 1866, pp. 348 ff.; M. Long- 
worth Dames, Balochi Tales, Folk-Lore, Iv (1893), No. 12, pp. 205 
ff.; George W. Ellis, Negro Culture in West Africa, 1914, No. 18, 
pp. 200 ff.; Henri A. Junod, Les Chants et les Contes des Ba-Ronga 
de la Baie de Delagoa, 1897, No. 27; C. Velten, Marchen wnd Erzih- 
lungen der Suaheli, 1898, p. 71 (the tale being here given in dia- 
lect; it is summarized by Cosquin, Revue des Traditions Populaires, 
XXxI, p. 103). 

* For Oriental prototypes see Vetdlapanchavinsati 5 (tr. Benfey, 
Kleinere Schriften, m1, iii, pp. 96 ff.), in which the suitors are a 
man of supreme knowledge, a possessor of a magic chariot, and a 
wondrously accurate marksman; see also Senguehassen-Battissi, tale 
10, part 1 (tr. Lescailler, Le Tréne Enchanté, 1817, 1, pp. 188 ff.) ; 
Titi Nama 22 (Tooti Nameh, tr. for Debrett, 1801, pp. 113 ff.) ; 
W. A. Clouston, The Book of Sindibad, 1884, pp. 106 ff. 

“Here the youths always reach the captive princess by means 
of a ship, which one of their number is usually skilful enough to 
build. See tale from Jl Novellino, text of Giovanni Papanti, Cata- 
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Versions with the incident of the tower.* 
Miscellaneous versions.*” 


logo dei Novellieri Italiani in Prosa, 1871, No. 23, 1, pp. 44 ff.; 
Hieronymus Morlinus No. 79 (Parthenopei, Novellae, Fabulae, Co- 
moedia, 1855, pp. 155 ff.) ; Giovanni Francesco Straparola, J Piace- 
voli Novti, night vu, fable 5; Gian Battista Basile, // Pentamerone, 
v, 7; Domenico Comparetti, Novelline Popolari Italiane, 1875, No. 
19, 1, pp. 80 ff.; Georg Widter und Adam Wolf, Volksmarchen aus 
Venetien, Jahrbuch fiir Romanische und Englische Literatur, vu, 
p. 30; A. H. Wratislaw, Sixty Folk-Tales, 1889, No. 9, pp. 55 ff.; 
Joseph Wenzig, Westslawischer Mdrchenschatz, 1857, pp. 140 ff.; 
Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmirchen, No. 129; 
Friedrich Woeste, Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Mythologie, 1, p. 338; 
Paul Sébillot, Contes Populaires de la Haute-Bretagne, 1880, No. 8, 
pp. 53 ff.; F. M. Luzel, Contes Populaires de Basse-Bretagne, 1887, 
No. 9, m1, pp. 312 ff.; Svend Grundtvig, Danske Folkeaeventyr, 
1881, No. 17, pp. 210 ff.; H. Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 
1910, No. 82, m1, pp. 33 ff. 

“When the demon or monster pursues, the princess is hidden 
by the suitors in a tower or palace which one of their number can 
erect at a moment’s notice. The number of lovers is large, usually 
seven. See Laura Gonzenbach, Sicilianische Marchen, 1870, No. 45, 1, 
pp. 305 ff.; Giuseppe Pitre, Novelle Popolari Toscani, 1885, No. 10, 
I, pp. 65 ff.; Giuseppe Pitré, same work, I, pp. 71 ff.; Giuseppe 
Pitre, Fiabe Novelle e Racconti Popolari Siciliani, 1875, 1, pp. 196 
ff.; Giuseppe Pitr®, same work, I, p. 197; Auguste Dozon, Contes 
Albanais, 1881, No. 4, pp. 27 ff.; Gustav Meyer, Albanische Marchen, 
1881, No. 8, pp. 118 ff.; Friedrich S. Krauss, Sagen und Mérchen 
der Sudslaven, 1883, No. 32, 1, pp. 120 ff.; I. Jagi¢, Aus dem Siidsla- 
vischen Marchenschatz, Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie, v (1881), 
No. 46, pp. 36ff.; Léon Pineau, Contes Populaires Grecs de L’isle 
de Lesbos, Revue des Traditions Populaires, x11 (1897), pp. 201 ff.; 
Rev. E. M. Geldart, Folk Lore of Modern Greece, 1884, pp. 106 ff. 
(third tale told by the casket). 

“See Friedrich S. Krauss, Sagen und Médrchen der Siidslaven, 
1883, No. 33, pp. 124 ff.; A. M. Tendlau, Fellmeiers Abende, Mér- 
chen und Geschichten aus grauer Vorzeit, 1856, 11, pp. 16 ff.; Rein- 
hold Kéhler, Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische Literatur, 
vir (1866), pp. 33 ff.; E. Aymonier, Textes Kmers, premiére série, 
1878, p. 44; J. A. Decourdemanche, Revue des Traditions Populaires, 
xIv (1899), pp. 411 ff.; M. D. Charnay, Revue des Cours Littéraires 
de la France, 1865, p. 210, Souvenirs de Madagascar. 
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The Creation Type.** Three or four youths, usually 
artisans and men of skill, together create a woman out of 
wood and other materials, and then dispute about her 
possession. 

The Head Type.** No services are performed and the 
type is quite different from other types of The Contending 
Lovers. The controversy grows out of a mistake made by 
a woman, who, after the heads of her husband and his 
friend have been cut off, mixes the heads in her excite- 
ment at being given supernatural power to replace them, 
and puts them on the wrong bodies. The argument is 
thus really between two members of the husband’s body 
as to their rights to the wife. 

Anomalous Versions.*® 


“See Tati Nama 5 (Tooti Nameh, tr. for Debrett, 1801, pp. 49 
ff.), in which the disputants are a goldsmith, a carpenter, a tailor, 
and a hermit; see also Senguehassen-Battissi, tale 10, part 4 (tr. Les- 
eailler, Le Tréne Enchanté, 1817, 1, pp. 205 ff.) ; B. Jiilg, Mongolische 
Méarchen-Sammlung, 1868, pp. 238 ff.; Rev. E. M. Geldart, Folk Lore 
of Modern Greece, 1884, pp. 106 ff. (the second tale told by the 
casket); Theodor Benfey, Pantschatantra, 1859, 1, pp. 491 ff.; F. 
Macler, Revue des Traditions Populaires, xx1mr (1908), pp. 333 ff.; 
H. Carnoy, La Tradition, v (1891), pp. 326 ff.; René Basset, Revue 
des Traditions Populaires, xv, p. 114; Albert Socin, Diwan aus 
Centralarabien, 1900 (Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen 
Classe der Kénigl. Sichs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften), Teil 11, 
No. 107, p. 126; Belkassem ben Sedira, Cours de Langue Kabyle, 
1887, pp. 225 ff.; Ferdinand Hahn, Blicke in die Geisteswelt der 
Heidnischen Kols, 1906, No. 13, pp. 24ff.; M. Longworth Dames, 
Balochi Tales, Folk-Lore, ut (1892), pp. 524 ff., No. 6. 

“This type is apparently known in popular literature only in 
the Orient. See Vetdlapanchavinsati 6 (tr. Benfey, Orient und 
Occident, 1, 1862, pp. 730ff.); Tati Nama 24 (Tooti Nameh, tr. 
for Debrett, 1801, pp. 122 ff.) ; Senguehassen-Battissi, tale 10, part 2 
(tr. Leseailler, Le Tréne Enchanté, 1817, 1, pp. 194 ff.). 

“Sometimes in these versions mere feats of skill are performed 
by the lovers instead of service benefiting the maid. See Novella 
del Fortunato nuovamente stampata, Livorno, 1869 (carefully sum- 
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It is to be taken for granted that in all these tales a 
heated dispute between the lovers for the possession of 
their loved one, and an indecisive conclusion, are usual 
things. Frequently there is an arbiter before whom the 
youths carry their cases. He may be simply the father 
of the girl or he may be a real judge and the court scene 
may be highly elaborated.*® Frequently, too, the maiden 
is given the right to choose for herself. This feature is 
not confined to any one type of version,*’ and is so striking 
that it helps greatly to mark a tale as a true member of 
The Contending Lovers. It is, of course, highly important 
for comparison with the right of choice as manifested in 
the Parlement of Foules. 


marized by R. Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, u, pp. 590ff.); G. F. 
Abbot, Macedonian Folklore, 1903, p. 264; Friedrich Kreutzwald, 
tr. F. Lowe, Ehstnische Marchen, 1869, No. 3, pp. 32 ff.; E. Cosquin, 
Contes populaires de Lorraine, No. 59, pp. 184 ff.; R. E. Dennet, 
Folk-Lore of the Fjort, 1898, No. 16, pp. 74 ff.; George W. Ellis, 
Negro Culture in West Africa, 1914, No. 27, pp. 211 ff. 

“Even folk-tales much less sophisticated than the Paradiso 
version may have an elaborate court scene. See the highly inter- 
esting Breton tale given by F. M. Luzel, Contes Populaires de Basse- 
Bretagne, 1887, No. 9, 1m, pp. 312 ff. 

“ The right of choice is definitely given the maiden in the following 
versions, which are of the Caste, Resuscitation, Rescue, and Gifts 
types: Vetdlapanchavinsati 7, H. Parker, Village Folk-Tales of 
Ceylon, 1910, No. 74, I, pp. 378 ff.; F. M. Luzel, Contes Populaires 
de Basse-Pretagne, 1887, No. 9, m1, pp. 312 ff.; Auguste Dozon, 
Contes Albanais, 1881, No. 4, pp. 27 ff.; Gustav Meyer, Albanische 
Méarchen, 1881, No. 8, pp. 118 ff.; Svend Grundtvig, Danske Folkae- 
ventyr, 1881, No. 17, pp. 210 ff.; Joseph Wenzig, Westslawischer 
Mérchenschatz, 1857, pp. 140 ff.; Friedrich S. Krauss, Tausend 
Sagen und Maerchen der Siidslaven, 1914, No. 63, 1, pp. 196 ff.; 
F. H. Groome, Gypsy Folk-Tales, 1899, No. 13, pp. 53 ff.; Fernan 
Caballero, tr. J. H. Ingram, Spanish Fairy Tales, 1881, pp. 22 ff.; 
Consiglieri Pedroso, tr. Miss Henriqueta Monteiro, Portuguese Folk- 
Tales, 1882, No. 23, pp. 94 ff.; C. Velten, Marchen und Erziéihlungen 
der Suaheli, 1898, p. 71 (summarized by Cosquin, Revue des Tradi- 
tions Populaires, xxxI, p. 103). These are, of course, exclusive 
of versions in the Paradiso and the Parlement of Foules, 
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The close similarities between the Parlement and the 
Paradiso have already been pointed out. But the Parle- 
ment shows definite relationship to The Contending Lovers 
as a whole by the nobility of the characters and the im- 
portance rank plays in the dispute,** the pleading before 
a judge, the perplexity of the judge, the granting of the 
choice, and finally by the all-important indecisive con- 
clusion. Obviously the story in the Parlement is greatly 
changed and sophisticated by Chaucer or some other 
teller before him. The characters become birds and the 
tale is told in highly dramatic instead of narrative form. 
Chaucer pretends to happen upon a group of bird lovers 
pleading their causes, and is more interested in their 
pleadings and in the court scene generally than in the 
previous history of their loves. Chaucer elaborates one 
part of the folktale which gives him a chance to show his 
genius at its best, and slights the rest. 

What changes Chaucer himself made and where he got 
his inspirations for them are very complicated questions. 
We do not know in just what form he found the tale. But 
it is possible and also consistent with what we know of 
Chaucer’s artistic ability that he himself changed the 
lovers into birds, using material from a number of possi- 
ble sources,*® and that he made the service of the lovers 
correspond to ideas of love service expressed in the tenets 
of Courtly Love, with which Chaucer was, of course, 
wholly familiar. The latter change, as well as a general 
tendency to refine and elevate the story, would account 


“Cf. the Caste type of our tale especially. 

“Hints for bird characters may have come to Chaucer from many 
sources besides the De Planetu Naturae of Alanus de Insulis. Pro- 
fessor Manly has suggested some interesting possible sources (work 
cited, p. 285). But I am hoping to show that there are many more 
possible points of contact between the Parlement and the bird-lore 
of folk-tales or more sophisticated literature. 
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for a suppression of the artisan or professional element, 
if, indeed, it appeared at all in Chaucer’s source. 

It is to be kept in mind that a problem such as that ad- 
vanced in The Contending Lovers would be apt to suggest 
immediately to Chaucer the popular and many-sided 
questione d’amore of the Middle Ages, and that the char- 
acter of the questiont would be upt to influence any pre- 
sentation of the folk-tale in a courtly or polished form. 
The Contending Lovers is truly an unsophisticated ques- 
tione d’amore evolved by the folk long before the Middle 
Ages, and Chaucer could not but see the similarity. Pro- 
fessor Manly has indicated the presence in the Parlement 
of all the necessary elements to make a demande d’amours 
or questione d'amore, and although the questione is fre- 
quently of two branches, he finds cases in which three 
lovers please a lady equally well and she does not know 
what to do.®® But the questioni made no secret about put- 
ting the direct question, and inviting to discussion. Chau- 
cer apparently follows a version of our folk-tale where 
no question is openly put because it is thought that the 
problem is sufficiently plain. 

As to where Chaucer found the version of the folk-tale 
which constitutes the nucleus of the Parlement, and as to 
the exact form it bore, we can do no more than surmise. 
Fortunately, however, the sophisticated tale from the Para- 
diso forms a highly important if incomplete connecting 
link between the simplest shape of the folk-tale and Chau- 
cer’s redaction, which is the most sophisticated of all, and 
therefore hardest to recognize in its new dressings. The 
Paradiso also points to Italy as the probable place where 
Chaucer obtained his version. Giovanni’s tale was written 
in Chaucer’s own time, drawn certainly from literary tra- 


” Work cited, pp. 283 ff. 
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ditions or folk-lore fairly well known in Italy. We are 
not surprised to find that several years before the Paradiso 
was written, a much simpler version of The Contending 
Lovers was recorded in Ii Novellino.®' This is of the 
Rescue type and is not nearly so close to Chaucer in char- 
acter as the Paradiso, but it helps to demonstrate for me- 
dieval Italy the popularity of the tale in various forms. 
Since Chaucer had been to Italy and was already greatly 
under the spell of its literature at the time he wrote the 
Parlement, we are not going too far in hazarding that he 
may very possibly have read or obtained an Italian manu- 
script in which The Contending Lovers appeared. It is 
also possible, of course, that he may have heard the tale 
related. At any rate, the wide popularity of the story 
would make possible Chaucer’s finding it somewhere. 

In the light of The Contending Lovers, theories offering 
historical interpretation for the Parlement must inevitably 
be reconsidered. Almost every important element in the 
central incident of the poem has been paralleled to ele- 
ments in the folk-tale. The nobility of the suitors and 
the emphasis on rank, the judge, the audience and its par- 
ticipation, the giving over of the decision to the formel 
herself, and the peculiar conclusion without a decision, all 
these and other things besides are easily explained if we 
will simply look at them as conventions in a distinct type 
of tale. We do not have to ransack history to find royalty 
that will fit the bird characters, unless we choose to do so. 

However, to say that Chaucer was not naif enough to 
see that his story might be applied by his courtly readers 
to contemporary happiness at court would be carrying 
reconsideration of allegorical theories too far. For in spite 


= Text by Giovanni Papanti, Catalogo dei Novelliert Italiani in 
Prosa, 1871, No. 23, 1, pp. 44 ff. The version is incomplete owing 
to lacunae in the manuscript. 
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of its undeniable shortcomings which have been so ably 
pointed out by Professor Manly,®* the allegorical theory 
in its latest form makes some parts of the Parlement fit 
historical facts with a degree of neatness and plausibility. 
In fact, interpretation by allegory and interpretation by 
sources are not mutually exclusive. Chaucer may in 
every detail of his love story be following sources, and yet 
have in mind the marriage of Richard and Anne, or, in- 
deed, some other marriage in royalty which is not now 
known to us. Historical characters have often been 
changed to fit the Parlement, and they may be again. 

Yet, according to our present knowledge, the allegorical 
theory can only be regarded as superimposed upon the 
non-allegorical theory, and as unnecessary to a plausible 
and entirely satisfactory interpretation of the poem. The 
constructing of a tale by an author for the exigencies of an 
occasion, when the events and characters are shaped es- 
pecially to fit real happenings and persons, is one thing; 
but the telling of a conventional tale, even though its con- 
ventions are happily adapted at certain places to allegori- 
cal interpretation, is quite another thing. Furthermore, 
both The Contending Lovers and the questiont d’amore 
present general love problems to provoke interested discus- 
sion, not love problems which necessarily involved actual 
persons in the society of the day. It is a grave question 
whether the ordinary medieval reader, knowing the ex- 
tremely popular questioni d'amore, and perhaps acquaint- 
ed with The Contending Lovers, would see in the Parle- 
ment more than a fanciful story of bird lovers whose in- 
decisive conclusion invited him to a debate upon a neat 
general love problem. 

In conclusion we may summarize the following salient 
points regarding interpretation: 


@ Work cited. 
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I. The allegorical theory, explaining the situation in 
the Parlement wholly by historical events, and taking 
small account of sources, is untenable. 

II. The non-allegorical theory offers a simple and 
plausible explanation for every detail by appealing to 
sources. It furnishes a less strained interpretation in 
some ways than the other theory, and is in any case en- 
titled to first consideration. 

III. A composite of the two theories is possible and of- 
fers an interpretation consistent with Chaucer’s character. 
But in the combined theory, allegory, according to our 
present knowledge, must take a secondary place, because 
Chaucer does not make allegorical intent plain beyond all 
possibility of doubt, and because at points allegory does 
not explain certain things which an appeal to sources will 
explain. 

An attempt has been made to demonstrate the relation- 
ship of the Parlement of Foules to a general cycle of folk- 
tales. But as so often happens when a search is made for 
a source in literature so fluid as a folk-tale, it has been 
impossible to discover the version identical with the one 
which appears in the author. Perhaps the manuscript, if 
it was a manuscript, from which Chaucer obtained The 
Contending Lovers is to remain forever unfound. What 
may and what may not come to our knowledge in the 
future to throw further light on the Parlement, either in 
the way of more possible sources or in the way of more 
historical fact fortifying an allegorical interpretation, it 
is, of course, impossible to foretell.5* 


Wirrtarp Epwarp FarnHam. 


Since this paper was first written I have carried out on a 
larger scale a study of the material here presented or indicated and 
have submitted it as a dissertation to Harvard University in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. 





